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Four Porta-Desks in 
convenient carrying case, $14.00. 
West of Rockies, $14.60. 
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Desks. One man easily carries all Porta- 

Desks for a 10-piece band. Sides extend in front to permit insertion of card 
with your orchestra’s name, or other displays. Doub- 

ly-reinforced corrugated structure gives super-strength 

and long life, at light weight. 
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Bic in Appearance! New in Size! 
Lower, more compact, with tapered sides. Yet, there 


Streamlined and slimmed down for added eye-appeal. 

Finished in attractive blue “leatherette” with flashy is considerably more leg room than ever before. And 

silver striping on front and sides, the music rack still holds the same amount of music 
(350 double sheets). 
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Plastic Reeds 
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FOR FREE CATALOG of newest and finest Instrument accessories, address Department I-6-1 
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Presenting YORK’s New 


Moathur eich Trumpet 


U. S. PAT. No. 1922685 








YORK FEATHER TOUCH VALVE 


(Cut-away view) 


Se Extension spring stretches unl- 
; ,' formly as valve Is pressed. 


/ Just a twist of this nut, 


- / ists spring tension 
instantly. 


This nut (outside spring 
with valve lifted) com- 
pensates for wear on 
felt washer. 


U. S. PAT. No. 1922685 








Not just a ‘New Model”... 
but a New INSTRUMENT! 


THE FIRST REALLY NEW PRINCIPLE SINCE 
THE INVENTION OF THE PISTON VALVE! 


Radically different from ALL others, York's new 
Feather Touch Valve action eliminates objectional 
features always associated with valve instruments 


It sounds impossible—we admit—but 
it’s actually true that York’s new Fea- 
ther Touch Trumpet has valves work- 
ing on an entirely new principle, with 
nine amazing new features that will 
make every trumpet player want to 
try one—and own one. 

Conceived and developed by engineers 
of The York Band Instrument Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., the sen- 
sational new principle of the Feather 
Touch valve has now been brought to 
perfection and is in production. 

Fully covered by U. S. Patents, valves 
operating on the radically new Feather 
Touch principle can be found on no 
other instrument, regardless of cost. 


Floats—Doesn’t Bounce! 

The lightning-fast, easy, smooth action 
of the Feather Touch valve is the re- 
sult of the fact that it hangs from an 
extension spring, rather than being 
pushed down on a compression spring. 
On compression - spring valves, the 
pressure is tremendously increased at 
the bottom of the stroke. The Feather 
Touch extension spring, already partly 
extended at the top of the stroke, gives 
more nearly uniform pressure all the 
way down. This makes for greater 
facility in execution of rapid. passages, 
and for greatly reduced finger fatigue. 


30-second Valve Tension Adjustment! 


With old-fashioned compression-spring 
valves, the player is forced to take the 


instrument “as is.’ No easy adjust- 
ment is possible—and reduction of 
tension is absolutely impossible! 
Now—with the most remarkable Fea- 
ther Touch innovation of all, the ten- 
sion of each individual valve can be 
adjusted to a fraction of an ounce— 
in half a minute! 
Here is truly a “custom-built” valve 
action, instantly adjustable to the pref- 
erence of the individual player, and 
changeable at will. 
Port Alignment Maintained 
For ease of blowing and perfect pitch, 
orts of valve piston roe | casing must 
Pe in perfect alignment. As felt washers 
and cork bumpers of pistons wear, 
mis-alignment occurs. In ordinary 
valves, this can only be corrected by 
replacing corks and washers—a job for 
a skilled repair man. 
But with the York Feather Touch, 
this adjustment can be made just as 
easily as the spring-tension adjust- 
ment! This feature alone would make 
it the most unusual trumpet ever built. 


Learn the Full Facts—NOW! 


These are only two of the nine new 
features built into York’s remarkable 
Feather Touch Trumpets and Cornets. 





PROFESSIONALS 


Write today for descriptive, 
illustrated catalog of York 
Feather Touch Trumpets and 
‘Cornets, and name of your 
York dealer. 
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CONVENTION SPEAKER 


Wayne L. Morse, U. S. Senator from Oregon, has 
had more experience in administering labor law 
than any other members of the present Congress. 


From 1938 to 1942 he was Pacific Coast arbi- 
trator for the Department of Labor, handling 
chiefly shipping and longshoring cases. He was 
chairman of the President’s Emergency Board 
in 1941. From 1942 to January, 1945, he was a 
public member of the War Labor Board, and 
also its enforcement officer. Morse was professor 
of law and dean of the Law School at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon from 1931 to February, 1944, 
when he resigned to run for the Senate, in 
which he took his seat in January, 1945. His 
career as a Senator has been notable—as witness 
the fact that he has occupied more column- 
inches on the front page of the New York Times 
than any first-term Senator in our history. He 
is a member of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Education. As an expert on labor law and 
practice, he has consistently opposed efforts to 
undo the Wagner Act. 


Senator Morse’s address to the A. F. of M. 
Convention will deal with “Inalienable Rights 
vs. the Taft-Hartley Law.” 


Here is the chronicle of Morse’s earlier years, 
as it appears in the sketch in the Congressional 
Record: 


“I was born October 20, 1900, .on a farm near 
Madison, Wisconsin. I attended the public 
schools in Madison and graduated from high’ 
school in 1919, and then entered the University 
of Wisconsin, from which I graduated in 1923, 
and then continued with graduate study and re- 
ceived my Master of Arts degree in 1924. I was 
appointed assistant professor at the University 
of Minnesota, at the same time attending law 
school. I received my law degree in 1928, and 
then received a teaching fellowship at Columbia 
University, from which I received the degree of 
Doctor of Jurisprudence.” 





Affairs of the Federation 


TO THE SECRETARIES OF ALL LOCALS 
OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF MUSICIANS 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


From time to time some music supply houses 
circularize the locals of the Federation for the 
‘purpose of securing their membership lists. The 
Federation discourages the furnishing of these 
lists to outsiders as they are the property of the 
locals and should be used only for the business 
of the locals. 
It has long been the policy of the Federation 
not to make its mailing list available for circular- 
izing the members for business purposes. Busi- 
ness houses who desire to advertise their wares 
or facilities to musicians may do so in the Inter- 
national Musician at the regular advertising 
rates. 
The officers of the Federation have always urged 
locals to disregard any requests for their mem- 
bership lists for other than local or Federation 
purposes. 
The matter has again been called to the atten- 
tion of this office by various local secretaries who 
resent this method of doing business. 

Fraternally yours, 


LEO CLUESMANN, 
Secretary, A. F. of M. 


SYMPHONY PLACEMENT BUREAY 


With symphony orchestras mushrooming 4j 
over the country, the need for some sort of cep 
tral agency for instrumentalists—a place wher 
they may register themselves as available anj 
where conductors may apply in looking fo, 
talent—has become increasingly apparent. 7, 
fill this need, the “Symphony Placement Bureay’ 
has been created, its offices at 446 West 34th 
Street, New York City. 

Here the many first-rate instrumentalists, wel 
equipped to take up positions of artistic respon. 
sibility, may register their names and _ recor 
such data (all kept confidential) as is pertinent, 
To this central agency, in turn, come conductoy 
who are in search of instrumentalists to fill ow 
their ranks. 

George Morgulis, who has formulated thi 
plan and brought it to actuality, is himself , 
member of the New York Philharmonic-Sym 
phony Orchestra and concerned with the curren 
conditions which have made it so difficult for 
orchestras to find suitable members and for ip. 
strumentalists to learn of suitable openings. The 
SPB, run like a club, asks an initial registration 
fee of $2.00 and $1.00 per year thereafter. When 
ever a request comes from a symphony orchestra, 
all members of the SPB are immediately notified 

Here, then, is an organization to assist th 
orchestras themselves in procuring the player 


they need and want, and to help not only thos |” 
who seek engagements, but also those who ar | 7 
now within the ranks of the nation’s orchestra 


and are desirous of improving their positions 





Columbia M 


The Fourth Annual Festival of Contemporary 
American Music was held at Columbia Univer- 
sity during the week from May 10th to 16th. 
The festival opened with three performances of 
“Evangeline,” an opera in three acts by Otto 
Luening. This work, based on the poem of 
Longfellow, was commissioned through the 
Alice M. Ditson Fund. The opera had some 
charming music and able performers, but it was 
hampered by a weak libretto. 

The concert on May 13th presented the Prince- 
ton University Chapel Choir and Carl Weinrich, 
organist, in works by Roger Sessions, Walter 
Piston, Hubert Lamb, Cecil Effinger, Richard 
Donovan, Paul Hindemith, and Roy Harris, 
whose “Mass for Men’s Voices and Organ” was 
given its first.performance.. 

The following night the Juilliard String Quar- 
tet played a new quartet by Lukas Foss, and 
“Quartet No. 1” by Harold Shapero. Beveridge 
Webster and Leonid Hambro presented Robert 
Palmer’s “Sonata for Two Pianos.” Lukas 
Foss’s work showed freshness and imagination. 

A program of an entirely different color took 
the stage Saturday evening when Alan Lomax 
brought together folk singers, players, and 
dancers in ballads, hoe-downs, spirituals, and 
blues. Brownie Maghee, North Carolina blues- 
guitarist, and Peter Seeger, topical ballad singer, 
demonstrated what’s new in American folk 
music. There was a sincerity and spontaneity 
about this gathering, and a wide variety of folk 





usic Festival 


songs was sung by as wide a variety of singers. 
At the end of the program the audience didn't 
need its arm twisted to join in the music mak- 
ing, and a rousing good time was had on both 
sides of the footlights. 

Dean Dixon, announced as winner of the 
Alice M. Ditson Award to an American con- 
ductor, led the CBS Symphony on Sunday after- 
noon in first performances of works by Walling- 
ford Riegger, Quincy Porter and Robert Ward. 
The Riegger “Symphony No. 3” was unique 
and experimental, while the Quincy Porter 
“Concerto for Viola and Orchestra,” with Paul 
Doktor as soloist, was marked by poetic lyricism. 
Robert Ward’s “Symphony No. 2” was a 
straightforward, strong, and ingratiating piece 
of music... All three.works met with.enthusiastic 
reception and the festival ended on an encourag- 
ing note for future seasons. 

Together with the nearly contemporaneous 
festival at Rochester, under the aegis of the 
Eastman School of Music, and with the annual 
presentations of new American music in the 
National Museum in Washington, the Columbia 
Festival offers a real opportunity for the pres- 
entation of new works. It is heartening to note 
that the hospitality thus extended to our con- 
temporary composers gives the lie to the tra- 
ditional term “academic,” which would imply 
that university performances are confined to old 
and well-worn numbers. Happily, the trend in 
this country is in the other direction. 
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Music Needs Decentralizing 


spread out over the country. Too much 

concentration in metropolitan centers leads 
to the evils of monopoly. Big business manage- 
ment on a syndicate basis is not healthy for 
music. It involves plugging a few big-name 
performers and sure-fire works, at the expense 
of new performers and new compositions. The 
star system, which has been the bane of the 
theatre and concert world for a century, is 
aggrandized still further—with a resulting play- 
down of the teamwork of sound local craftsmen 
pulling together to produce a fine musical result. 


pe MUSIC will go round better if it is 


Wrong-Way Spending 
All the whoop-la for the big-name brands in 
New York and Hollywood does not improve the 
position of rank-and-file players—most of them 
men of high calibre—who are located in the 
metropolitan areas. Employment is a feast-or- 
famine business. Network and recording oper- 
ations are concentrated in these areas; also at 
some seasons there is a plethora of musical 
events—there were 264 major concerts and re- 
citals in New York City in April, calling for 
attention from the critics. But the peak-load 
demand does not hold up, and the incidence of 
unemployment is high among serious musicians 
in New York and Los Angeles during a large 
part of the year. The same condition is true 
for dance-band men. Metropolitan hiring has 

fallen off in the entertainment field. 


A Mobile Profession 


Nobody can say that musicians sit back and 
make no attempt to remedy this maldistribution 
of work. Many members of the profession have 
become itinerant, moving on to whatever short- 
time jobs they can find out through the country. 

The International Musician has twenty thou- 
sand address changes a month—evidence of the 
mobile character of the profession. This is not 
a healthy state of affairs. It means a disruption 
of stable family life and living conditions. It 
means the added expense of frequent moving, 
and lack of job security. 

All this is further evidence of a lack of bal- 
ance between the center and the rim, in the 
musical field. This imbalance enfeebles both 
metropolitan music, making it exhibit the char- 
acteristic symptoms of giantism, and weakens 
local music by depriving it of the regularity and 
quality which it might have if the distribution 
alike of players and musical events were in 
better balance as between center and periphery. 


Steps Toward a Solution 


What’s to be done about decentralizing? The 
American Federation of Musicians is making a 
healthy start by spending a million and a quarter 
—three-fourths of its 1948 Recording and Tran- 
scription Employment Fund—in the smaller 
towns and cities, rather than focusing on the 
metropolitan centers, which in its informed view 
do not need more free music to meet the 
public interest—though they still do not provide 
enough steady work for all the musicians needed 
at the peak of demand. 

What is wanted is to establish stable, regular, 
high quality music ventures, with virtually 
year-round operation, in the smaller towns and 
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in cities under 500,000, at the same time encour- 
aging the revival of live instead of canned music. 

Here civic backers of music and music teach- 
ers, private and public, can do yeoman service 
in reinforcing the performing musicians’ efforts 
toward achieving decentralization and demech- 
anization. 

Music needs a sound economic and artistic 
footing throughout the country, and to this end 
the Federation and music educators can well 
work together. That they see eye to eye on 
decentralization is indicated by the statements 
below, which two leading music educators (both 
well-known composers) have prepared for The 
International Musician. 


Many Live Music Centers Needed 

The battle against the centralization of musi- 
cal activities in one or two centers in the United 
States has gone on with varying degrees of suc- 
cess for as long as most of us can remember. 
Whether the battle is being won or lost is a 
debatable question. 

Insofar as musical composition is concerned, 
history would seem to indicate that in the eight- 
een-nineties there were several important cen- 
ters from which new works emanated. Boston 
was most important, but Chicago, Cincinnati 
and New York City also gave their share of 
first performances. 

In the early part of the twentieth century 
other centers gradually developed, and by the 
third decade a number of cities from coast to 
coast vied with one another for positions of im- 
portance as creative centers. 

In recent years, however, there seems to be 
an increasing tendency to centralize attention 
upon New York City, which has assumed a 
position of international importance. This is 
due, I believe, in large part to the fact that such 
a preponderance of important radio programs 
originate in New York City. The premiere of 
a new symphony in any “provincial” city of the 
United States, no matter how important the 
work nor how brilliant the performance, cannot 
compete with a concert premiere which is broad- 
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cast from New York City over a major network 
—and at the present time the majority of such 
programs originate in the metropolis. This, I 
believe, places more importance upon a New 
York performance than is always justified and 
inversely tends to depreciate the important work 
of other musical centers. To this is added, of 
course, the advantage of critical coverage by the 
large metropolitan newspapers with their wider 
circulation. 

This condition can be overcome, at least in 
part, if the centers of broadcasting of symphonic 
music can gradually be increased so that we may 
have important broadcasts from the great or- 
chestras all over the country. The series of the 
Orchestras of the Nation broadcasts, sponsored 
by the N. B. C., is an excellent beginning in this 
direction and one which deserves the emulation 
of other networks. The musical vitality of our 
country depends upon the stimulation of the 
creative activity of numerous centers throughout 
the country, not upon the creation of one great 
center which must absorb and develop the en- 
tire creative talent of a large nation. 

In Rochester we have established a center for 
American composition where annually more new 
orchestral works are performed than are _per- 
formed even in New York City. It is my hope 
that such centers may eventually develop in 
every part of the country so that American cre- 
ative talent may be adequately served. 

HOWARD HANSON, 
Director, Eastman School of Music. 


Support Local Talent 


All should deplore centralization and the fact 
that for some curious reason music has accepted 
from business the attitude of the syndicate .. . 
Why do our (New York) music critics become 
the only ones to pass judgment on young artists 
or new music? If we are going to advance 
music in the rest of the country we have to do 
something to stop the idea that all the wisdom 
in the world is concentrated in New York City. 
We are concerned with the attitude of the aver- 
age American toward music . . . We should get 
the same spontaneous reaction to music in its 
higher forms that we have in popular music 
... The only way to do this is by education .. . 
Reading music should be part of the education 
of the average child... We should get the 
public to realize that musicians, performers and 
composers are their friends who help to inter- 
pret life and quicken the sense of life and so 
contribute to the picture of America . . . Lead- 
ers in the community must build up the idea of 
supporting local talent . . . performing groups in 
schools should not be allowed to disband but 
should continue their work, perhaps by an alli- 
ance with a local radio station. Artists should 
question committees and boards that make the 
musical decisions in the towns . . . We should 
have state festivals on a competitive basis from 
which a national competition might arise. We 
should have an exchange of music between 
schools and consider the possibility of govern- 
ment subsidy for symphonies and opera, such as 
was begun under W. P. A. 

DOUGLAS MOORE, 
Chairman, Music Department, 
Columbia University. 









Rehearsals for the twenty-seventh season of 
the Cincinnati Summer Opera have already be- 
gun. The opera theatre is picturesquely located 
in Cincinnati's Zoological Gardens. There are 
about thirty-eight hundred seats, half of them 
covered by a high roof. The side enclosures are 
formed only by large shrubs and 
trees. 

In this outdoor setting there have 
come together for rehearsals sixteen 
sopranos, five mezzos and contraltos, 
twelve tenors, ten baritones, seven 
basses, a chorus of thirty-eight from 
the Metropolitan, a ballet of sixteen 
headed by Arlove and Prideau as 
premiere dancers, and an orchestra 
made up of members of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony. 

Heading the imposing list of art- 
ists who will be presented during the 
first weeks—the season begins with 
a performance of “Der Rosenkava- 
lier” June 27th and ends August 7th 
—are Rise Stevens, Ezio Pinza and 
John Charles Thomas. During the 
course of the summer seventeen dif- 
ferent operas will be presented in 
thirty-six performances, among them 
“Boris Godunoff” and “Salome.” 

The Cincinnati Summer Opera, 
organized in 1921, is one of the 
oldest ventures of its kind in America and the 
only full season of summer grand opera we have. 
Since its founding, Local | of that city has been 
zealous in promoting it and in maintaining a 
high quality of repertory and performance. 
















































Eight Weeks of Operetta 


The Memphis Open Air Theatre, which will 
begin its eleventh year of operations on June 
28th, plans an eight-week season with operettas 
every week night. The season will open with 
“The Great Waltz,” co-starring Mack Harrell 
and Gail Manners, followed in order by “No, 
No, Nanette,” “Rio Rita,” “Bitter Sweet,” “The 
Bat,” “Merry Widow,” “Roberta,” and “Rose 
Marie.” 

A civic organization, the Memphis Open Air 
Theatre has Local 71 of that city to thank for 
the prominent part it has played in its founding 
and in every step in its development. 


Prolific in Premieres 

The Municipal Theatre in St. Louis’s 1,400- 
acre Forest Park has one of the world’s largest 
stages. Its amphitheater, fashioned from a nat- 
ural hillside, has been expanded this year to seat 
12,000. Pergolas running the length of the 
theatre on both sides are large enough to shelter 
comfortably 15,000 persons in the event of rain. 

With such encouragement in the way of 
beauty and comfort, the Summer Municipal 
Opera productions got under way early this year, 
with the world premiere on June 3rd of the 
musical play, “Auld Lang Syne.” Subsequent 
productions will be “Venus in Silk,” June 14 to 








Summer Opera Under Way — 


20; “Rio Rita,” June 21 to 27; “Hit the Deck,” 
June 28 to July 4; “The Three Musketeers,” 
July 5 to 11; the St. Louis premiere of “The 
White Eagle,” July 12 to July 18; “Jubilee,” 
July 19 to 25; “A Connecticut Yankee,” July 26 
to August 1; “Sunny,” August 2 to 8; “Sari,” 





Cincinnati Summer Opera Presents “Aida” 


August 9 to 15. The season will close with the 
first Municipal Opera presentation of the recent 
Broadway hit, “Up in Central Park,” which will 
run for two weeks, from August 16 to 29. 


Municipal Opera is insured against potential 
loss by more than 1,000 citizens who annually 
subscribe over $100,000 to a guarantee fund. But 
always their investment is returned, because box 
office proceeds more than cover expenses. The 
enterprise has always had the full cooperation 
of Local 2 of St. Louis. During the thirty years 
of the Municipal Opera’s existence it has pre- 
sented nine notable world premieres and eight 
American premieres. 


Gold in Them Thar Hills! 


Some eighty years ago, in the fastnesses of the 
Rocky Mountains, a hardy pioneer—one John 
Gregory—braved loneliness, harsh elements and 
one of the world’s roughest terrains to dig for 
gold. He was successful, and the little plot of 
land on which Central City, Colorado, now 
stands became for a while the richest square 


»mile on earth. And the shining metal which 


emerged from the mines of Colorado, unlike the 
Nibelungen find, had no curse attached to it. 
On the contrary, it seemed to bless. For the 
gold boom brought forth Central City, and Cen- 
tral City in turn brought forth one of the most 
fruitful operatic ventures in the history of our 


country. 


To the beautiful opera house which citizens 


of Central City erected in 1878 came the great- 
est actors, among them Sarah Bernhardt and 


Salvini, by stage-coach or even by mule’s back, 
to Teller House, where a pavement of solid 
silver bricks was laid especially for President 
Grant's august entry. When, after a few years, 
the boom subsided and Central City became a 
ghost town, somehow the glory lived on, and 
in 1931 the University of Denver 
took over the Opera House. A year 
later the festivals started, and in 
1935 Frank St. Leger became direc- 
tor, a post he has held ever since. 
Throughout this period the artistic 
standards have remained so high as 
to offer a stimulus to musical and 
dramatic enterprises throughout the 
West. This year the Central City 
Opera House Association is present- 
ing, in its thirteenth Annual Play 
Festival, July 2nd through 24th, 
Mozart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte” and 
Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffmann.” 
Both operas will be in English. Emil 
Cooper will be the conductor. The 
orchestra is composed of local musi- 
cians obtained through a contract 
with Local 20, Denver. Here un- 
doubtedly is an opera project of first 
rank. For here is a precision and a 
love of perfection not commonly 
associated with opera. Behind the 
whole venture is a long tradition of 
the spectacular and a sense of glamorous history. 


Curtain Calls 


Presented under the auspices of the Recrea- 
tion Department of the City and County of San 
Francisco, operatic productions in Stern Grove 
of that city this summer will consist of “Robin 
Hood,” June 27th; “La Traviata,” July 11th; 
“Pagliacci,” August Ist; “Hansel and Gretel,” 
August 22nd, and “Pinafore,” September 19th 
. . . “Festivals de Montréal” plans an open-air 
presentation of the opera “Faust” for some time 
in July, the date not yet definitely settled .. . 
Birmingham, Alabama, in its fourth summer of 
operatic productions, is presenting on June 29th 
to July 3rd “Fortune Teller,” and on July 19th 
to 24th, “New Moon” . . . The current produc- 
tion at the Paper Mill Playhouse in Millburn, 
New Jersey, is “Rosalie.” The Playhouse has 
been presenting musical shows throughout the 
year (with a brief intermission during the 
Lenten season) for the past nine years. John 
Charles Sacco is its musical director . . . The 
world premiere of Kurt Weill’s folk opera, 
“Down in the Valley,” will occur in July when 
it will be performed under the musical super- 
vision of Dean Wilfred Bayn and the baton of 
Ernst Hoffmann at the University of Indiana 
. .. A National Opera Festival, featured as part 
of the Centennial celebration for the State of 
Wisconsin, will be held in Milwaukee on July 
16th and 17th. Scenes from “Aida,” “Faust,” 
“Carmen,” “Lucia,” and “Martha” will be pre- 
sented, as well as two acts from the “Chocolate 
Soldier,” and all of “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
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_ Federation Loyalty 


In the years since 1942, when the first record- 
ing ban went into effect, the Federation was 
subjected to the most bitter attacks in the 
press, inspired by employer interests. President 
Petrillo was maligned and vilified and it was 
intimated that he was acting contrary to the 
wishes of the members, notwithstanding the fact 


that the ban was the result of the insistent de- | 


mand of our entire membership for relief from 
the competitive use of recordings by many per- 
sons who employed no live musicians, yet got 
the benefit of their services. In spite of all the 
attacks, which consisted mainly of untruths, the 
President and the Executive Board carried out 
the mandates of numerous conventions, and the 
Federation was finally sustained by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Thousands of dol- 
lars were spent by the interests to break down 
the position of the Federation. When certain 
transcription companies forced the matter be- 
fore a panel of the War Labor Board, it de- 
veloped that the National Association of Broad- 
casters (the majority of whose members em- 
ployed no musicians in their radio stations) had 
paid for the expensive exhibits introduced in 
evidence by the transcription companies. They 
had their friends in Congress pass the Lea Bill, 
which was referred to as the Anti-Petrillo Bill. 
This was the first time a law was ever passed 
which was aimed at one man. To illustrate 
how naive were some of the reasons for the 
passage of this bill, we mention a letter sent by 
a certain Senator of New Jersey in answer to 
another asking him to vote against the bill be- 
cause it would affect musicians adversely. He 
said, “The law was only intended to curb 
Petrillo and that it would not affect the musi- 
cians.” Such a silly statement could only be 
made as the result of ignorance or with down- 
right intent to deceive. Then the Taft-Hartley 
Law was passed which was designed to curb all 
labor unions and had the effect of outlawing 
our Recording and Transcription Fund just at 
a time when it was beginning to prove its worth 
and receive favorable reaction from the public. 


COUNTER-ATTACK SUCCEEDS 


Throughout this entire period the attacks on 
President Petrillo and the Federation continued, 
and in January of this year President Petrillo 
was again haled before a Congressional Com- 
mittee in Washington headed by Congressman 
Hartley, co-author of the Taft-Hartley Law, and 
for one whole day was questioned by the entire 
committee. He gave such a brilliant account of 
himself in presenting the cause of the Federation 
and its members that a decided change in public 
sentiment soon became evident. Since then an 
educational campaign has been undertaken pre- 
senting the side of the Federation to the public 
which is already showing results. During all 
this time attempts were made to bring discord 
into our ranks by stories that President Petrillo 
was not acting in the best interest of the mem- 
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bers and that he was a dictator. Hewever, the 
rank and file of our membership knew the true 
situation, as evidenced by the thousands of 
letters received commending his stand. 


PROPAGANDA BACKFIRES 


The propagandists of the interests had evi- 
dently carefully read Hitler’s book, “Mein 
Kampf,” which advises that “if a lie is big 
enough and. repeated often enough it will be 
accepted as the truth by a gullible public.” How- 
ever, the distortions fed by the newspapers failed 
to have the desired effect. They only served to 
solidify our Federation. Always a unified or- 
ganization, these attacks tended to strengthen 
the loyalty of the membership and failed to 
bring forth the hoped for defections. Substan- 
tial evidence of the confidence of the members 
in their officers was given at the first convention 
after the recording ban took effect. This_was 
in Chicago in 1944, when the officers were all 
re-elected and several resolutions were adopted 
expressing full confidence in the President and 
the International Executive Board and concur- 
ring in all actions so far taken in the recording 
ban and also instructing the officers to continue 
to carry on in the same manner. One of the 
resolutions sponsored by all the colored dele- 
gates, in referring to the newspaper propaganda, 
stated “Its purpose was to discredit President 
Petrillo’s acts with the hope of destroying the 
high morale of the members of our organiza- 
tion.” This made it clear that our members 
recognized the purpose of this propaganda and 
indicated the unanimous feeling of the delegates 
who reflected the wishes of the members they 
represented. 


MANDATE FROM THE CONVENTION 


The Convention in Detroit last year, anticipat- 
ing that legal barriers might be placed in the 
path of the Recording and Transcription Fund, 
by unanimous vote passed a motion vesting full 
power in the International Executive Board to 
decide whether a new agreement should be made 
or not. The motion contained these specific 
instructions: 








we 


The Record on Records 


A limited number of 
copies of the pamphlet 
entitled “The Record on 
Records” are available 
\\_ to members who urgent- 






LY, ly want to supply them 

=) to interested persons. 

Write in your request to 
the President’s Office. 
570 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


“If the International Executive Board at 
the time decides that the further making of 
recordings of any kind by Federation mem- 
bers is detrimental to the interests of the 
Federation, they may order Federation 
members to refrain from rendering services 
for any or all types of recording.” 


So on October 24, 1947, the members were 
again notified by order of the International 
Executive Board that no more recordings were 
to be made by them after December 31, 1947. 
The same loyal response was manifested as dur- 
ing the previous ban and despite articles in some 
newspapers and periodicals of supposed defec- 
tions in the ranks, our members are displaying 
the same steadfastness as before. As a matter 
of fact, since then our membership has grown 
from 223,582 to 232,370 at the end of April. 
This should be ample evidence of the blasted 
hopes of those who would bring discord into 
our Federation. 


SUPPORT FROM ABROAD 


An interesting and heartening phase of the 
situation is the interest shown by organized 
musicians in other countries. Besides communi- 
cations from the British Musicians’ Union, Presi- 
dent Petrillo in his report includes letters from 
organizations in Mexico City, Tampico and City 
of Madeira in Mexico; Havana, Cuba; Chile, 
South America, and Capetown, South Africa. 
They endorsed the stand of the A. F. of M. and 
indicated that they were confronted with the 
same problem. 


THE CRUCIAL TEST 


The action of the Convention and the attitude 
of our members should show conclusively that 
the recording ban is an expression of the will 
of the entire membership which wholeheartedly 
supports the officers of the Federation in the 
manner in which it has been conducted. The 
loyalty of our members to their organization 
might well serve as an inspiration to other labor 
organizations in these trying times when efforts 
to undermine them seem to be the order of the 
day. It is also a ray of hope to our fellow musi- 
cians in other lands who are likewise struggling 
to better their living conditions. 

“In union there is strength” and loyalty is 
undoubtedly the most important element in that 
strength. President Petrillo in a letter to the 
locals on March 1, 1948, referred to the large 
amount of money that was being spent by the 
opposition for propaganda and stated that we 
would not match it dollar for dollar. He then 
mentioned that “our membership is our greatest 
asset and the forces of industry have nothing 
that can substitute for the loyalty of 225,000 
musicians.” * 

No more convincing proof of the loyalty of 
the membership could be shown than its atti- 
tude toward the efforts of the Federation to 
foster live music. 















The author of this article is a scholar 
and entertainer equally versed in the 
musical classics and the hits of Tin Pan 
Alley. He has edited a folio of Fifty-five 
Art Songs and written such serious books 
as Great Symphonies, A Guide to Great 
Orchestral Music and At Home With 
Music. But he is also known for his ebul- 
lient Barber Shop Ballads and his collec- 
tion of such typically American nostalgic 
masterpieces as Read ’Em and Weep: The 
Songs You Forgot to Remember. 


Dr. Spaeth (who long ago earned his 
Ph.D. degree at Princeton University) 
has now completed a monumental History 
of Popular Music in America, to be pub- 
lished by Random House in the Fall. This 
is the first completely serious and authori- 
tative treatment ever given to that im- 
portant subject. The bulky volume will 
discuss, analyze and appraise a huge 
number of popular songs and instrumental 
pieces, in chronological order, settling 
innumerable problems as to date and 
authorship, with biographical comments 
on significant composers and lyricists. 
The mere listing and indexing of popuiar 
songs through the years will be of unique 
extent and value, nowhere duplicated in 
print, and surpassed in coverage only by 
the files of the Library of Congress in 
Washington. 


Sigmund Spaeth here offers our readers 
a few highlights resulting from his years 
of research and observation, climazed by 
a most significant summary of the popu- 
lar songs (excluding production numbers) 
that may safely be credited with perma- 
nence in the world’s eternal response to 
music.—EbDITorR. : 











HERE was a time when music dealers, 

figuratively or actually, had two shelves, 
one marked “Classical” and the other “Popu- 
lar.” Between them was a traditional abyss, a 
boundary line not to be crossed, a distinction not 
to be overcome. The customer was either a 
highbrow who “took classical” and resented 
everything else with intolerant superiority, or 
he was the average moron, easily satisfied by 
any cheap tune or banal words, regardless of 
musical or literary value. 


The Test of Time 


That legendary dividing line between the seri- 
ous and the popular music of the world has been 
pretty well erased by this time. People have 
discovered that a classic can be honestly popular, 
like a Beethoven symphony or a Tchaikovsky 
Concerto, and simultaneously they have become 
aware of the lasting vitality of certain “popular” 
tunes and their lyrics, a quality of permanence 
which definitely puts them in the category of 
“classics.” 


10 





purely artistic grounds. 
the fact that millions of people respond to a 
certain piece of music, that it reflects the man- 


Popular Songs of Permanence 


By SIGMUND SPAETH 


Those words, “classical” and “classic,” have 
frightened so many potential music-lovers that 
it would seem advisable to substitute the word 
“permanent” and agree once for all that a piece 
of popular music may prove just as timeless and 
undying as any symphonic or operatic master- 
piece. Just how long it takes to establish such 
permanence is an open question. It has taken 
the American public more than a hundred years 
to discover Beethoven, but it decided the case 
of George Gershwin within his own lifetime, 
calmly ignoring the precious critics and going 
straight to the obvious facts. 

It is about time that our musical scholars 
began to realize that America’s popular music is 











“Turkey in the Straw” (1834) is the more 
common title. Still the No. 1 hoe-me-down. 


thus far a great deal more important than the 
product of our serious composers, chiefly because 
of its historical significance, but often also on 


You cannot laugh off 


ners and morals and habits of an entire gener- 
ation and that the popular song serves as the 
most accurate index to the life and customs of 
the average American in every period of our 
history. When such human interest is intensi- 
fied by expression through an unforgettable 
melody and a thoroughly sincere, apparently in- 
evitable set of words, the credit becomes aesthetic 
as well as practical. 


Our serious musicians have created some im- 


s 


portant compositions, but so far they have don 
little to express the spirit and nature of their 
country or to compete with the immortal insp. 
rations of recognized genius or even to reach , 
representative audience of their fellow citizen; 
American music is known abroad through js 
popular songs and jazz, not its operas and sym 
phonies. Our two outstanding composers, tp 
the European listener, are Stephen Foster and 
George Gershwin. Would anybody like t 
argue the correctness of that appraisal? 


Two Types of Composers 


Assuming therefore that popular music ma 


have permanence to the same extent as any | 
serious masterpiece, an interesting problem js 


presented by the honest attempt to arrive a 
some representative list of such material from 
the past and present. Popular composers are of 


two kinds. First there are the naive, untrained 


“natural” musicians who turn out some horribk 9% 
atrocities but occasionally hit the bull’s-eye wit J 


something that must be accepted as pure inspi- 
ration. When that happens, as with any primi- 
tive art and with folk-music itself, the result is 
It is the sort of down-to-earth 
reality that a conscious artist seldom achieves. 

On the other hand, there are the trained musi- 
cians, much of whose work is likely to be rov- 
tine, technically well made but without any great 
human appeal. When such a musician occa 
sionally arrives at the inexplicable rightness of 


overwhelming. 


the human equation, the result is likely to bh 
even more impressive. For he knows music and 
presumably human nature as well. He instinc 
tively finds the right expression for a thought 
or an emotion, but he adds to this a conscious 
craftsmanship which his less fortunate colleague 
does not possess. (It is usually supplied for him 
by an arranger.) 

The popular music that can safely be credited 
with permanence is about equally divided be- 
tween the two types. If one adds the actual 
folk-music, of which the product of Tin Pan 
Alley is an urban offspring, then the naively 
primitive but honestly effective materials art 
perhaps in the majority. But if one limits the 
investigation to the definite compositions o 
known creators, then the work of the technically 
trained, conscious musicians easily holds its own. 
In fact, this more sophisticated, artistic type of 
popular music has in recent years decidedly out 
stripped the simpler “natural” forms of expres 
sion. 
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A majority of the current hits apparently 
slated for permanence originated in stage shows 
or screen productions. They represent the artis- 
tic skill of such composers as Gershwin, Victor 
Herbert, Jerome Kern, Vincent Youmans, Cole 
Porter, Arthur Schwartz and Richard Rodgers, 
with lyrics supplied by experienced craftsmen 
like Harry B. Smith, Otto Harbach, Oscar Ham- 
merstein II, Ira Gershwin, Lorenz Hart and 
Howard Dietz. The best of such permanent 
“production numbers” will be included in a 
comprehensive list soon to be published in this 
magazine. 

This discussion of popular songs of perma- 
nence will therefore confine itself to numbers 
that have achieved an independent success, un- 
related to any production of New York or Holly- 
wood. The only exception is the classic Home, 
Sweet Home, which originally appeared in an 
opera called Clari or The Maid of Milan, but 
has always been considered popular material of 
the non-production type. (Robert Louis Steven- 
son called it “wallowing naked in the pathetic.”) 


There may be some surprises in the list at the 
end of this article. Some people still seem un- 
aware that Stephen Foster, for instance, was a 
popular songwriter in the best sense and not at 
all a serious musician, even though endowed 
with undeniable genius. They forget that our 
National Anthem is an outstanding popular 
song, whose tune was fitted with more than 
thirty different texts, ranging from the frankly 
ribald to the deeply patriotic. 


Love of Country, Home, and a Girl 


Of all our popular music, that which expresses 
a national loyalty and honest patriotism surely 
has the best chance of attaining immortality 
Merely political songs are more likely to prove 
ephemeral, although some of these have also 
shown a surprising vitality. (An old-timer 
called Rosin the Beau, dating from the 1823p, 
was used for several political campaigns, many 
years apart.) After the love of country, ex- 
pressed also in definite war songs (which have 
not been any better of late than the wars them- 
selves), comes the sentimental affection for home 
and family, often concentrating on a particular 
place (Dixie, The Banks of the Wabash, etc.), 
with all the ways of saying “I love you” in gen- 
eral, finally fixing upon the actual name of the 
beloved (Bedelia, Daisy Bell, Sweet Adeline, 
Annie Rooney, Rosie O’Grady, etc.). 


All such sentimental songs are now loosely 
classed as “ballads,” with the rest of the output 
emphasizing rhythm rather than melody or 
words and generally aiming at novelty, humor 
or a comment on current events. All three cate- 
gories, the patriotic, the sentimental and the 
novel, offer plenty of popular songs that have 
either already established their permanence or 
may safely be credited with such significance in 


the course of time. 
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A Definite List 


The list which follows presents in almost every 
case a definite statement of authorship, a definite 
date and at least a mention of the original pub- 
lisher. The older numbers, now solidly in the 
“public domain” and free from copyright re- 
strictions, may be found in a variety of collec- 
tions, easily available for community singing or 
home consumption. All of the later material 
exists in sheet music form, often also in folios 





steady producer of hits 
since “Alexander’s Ragtime Band” in 1911. 


Irving Berlin: 


issued by individual publishers. (As indicated 
before, there are no “production numbers”.) 

Yankee Doodle, although of unknown date 
and authorship, automatically heads the list as 
our first really popular song and perhaps the 
least likely to be forgotten. Four of the first 
five numbers are patriotic, and more than a 
dozen of the same type appear later. Many such 
old stand-bys as Turkey in the Straw, The Old 
Oaken Bucket and Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep have been honored by parodies, always a 
sure sign of permanent success. 

We Won't Go Home Till Morning, also sung 
as He’s a Jolly Good Fellow, goes back to the 
old French Malbrouck, dealing with the warlike 
Duke of Marlborough. The minstrel classic, 
Lubly Fan (better known as Buffalo Gals, with 
its title changed to suit the city of the moment) 
has reappeared as Dance With a Dolly, while 
Henry C. Work’s Kingdom Coming is today a 
radio signature for Charlie McCarthy and the 
verse for a famous folk-song, Skip to My Lou, 
revived in a recent film (Meet Me in St. Louis). 

George» Root’s There’s Music in the Air in- 
spired the chorus of Hawaii’s Aloha Oe, whose 
verse is a literal transcription of The Rock Be- 
side the Sea (1852). Aura Lee became Army 
Blue and Annie Lisle is the mother of innumer- 
able school and college songs, including Cor- 
nell’s Far Above Cayuga’s Waters. Rudyard 
Kipling (in Kim) mentions The Mulligan 


Guard as a favorite marching tune of the British 
soldiers in India. A Hot Time in the Old Town 
Tonight achieved historic importance when its 


happy-go-lucky music carried Teddy Roosevelt’s 


Rough Riders up San Juan Hill. 


For Convivial Occasions 


In My Merry Oldsmobile still serves as a sing- 
ing commercial on the air, while Take Me Out 
to the Ball Game is the accepted theme song of 
our national pastime. Millions have sung and 
will continue to sing the simple tune of Good 
Morning to All as Happy Birthday to You, with 
obvious variants adapted to Christmas and other 
festive occasions. Sweet Adeline and Mandy 
Lee represent the feminine ideals of barber shop 
harmonizers for all time, with Ida, Margie, 
Dinah, Katy, several Nellies, Sals and Sues not 
far behind. There are also such anonymous 
ladies of the quartet throne-room as Dear Old 
Girl, Honey, Kentucky Babe and the eminently 
desirable “girl just like the girl that married 
dear old Dad.” 


Gifted Nonsense 

For pure nonsense, which has been a constant 
factor in popular song through the ages, we can 
settle on the syllabically stimulating Yip-l-Addy- 
I-Ay (in preference to the moth-eaten Ta-ra-ra- 
boom-deré) and perhaps that perennial glorifica- 
tion of scrambled syntax, Yes, We Have No 
Bananas. There is a typically American and 
definitely humorous nonchalance in such songs 
as Waltz Me Around Again, Willie, Cheyenne 
and OA, You Beautiful Doll, with unquestioned 
novelty also in Dardanella (the first published 
example of boogie-woogie in America), Tam- 
many, Hiawatha, Bon Bon Buddy, Bill Bailey, 
Rufus Rastus Johnson Brown and the classic of 
its type, OA! Susanna. 


They Got Rhythm 

Rhythm is the outstanding feature of such 
irresistible songs as Waiting for the Robert E. 
Lee, Dixie, The Darktown Strutters’ Ball, Camp- 
town Races, Jingle Bells and perhaps Berlin’s 
Ragtime Violin and Alexander's Ragtime Band. 
Finally there are certain songs that consistently 
impress the listener as being simply good, true 
and beautiful, presenting the best features of 
real folk-music of the highest quality. Such a 
category would include much of the output of 
Stephen Foster, James Bland, Henry C. Work, 
George Root, Irving Berlin and Walter Donald- 
son, with a high rating for Paul Dresser’s Banks 
of the Wabash, Neil Moret’s Chloe, Banks Win- 
ter’s White Wings, W. C. Handy’s St. Louis 
Blues, and Hoagy Carmichael’s Star Dust. 

Every reader of this article will be ready to 
suggest, perhaps resentfully, certain songs that 
should not have been omitted, but to most of 
these objections there are fairly obvious answers. 
The Cole and Johnson Under the Bamboo Tree, 
for instance, cannot be mentioned because it was 

(Continued on page thirty-three) 
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A THING OR TWO ABOUT MUSIC, by 
Nicholas Slonimsky. 305 pages. Allen, Towne 
and Heath. $3.00. 


It is hardly fair to ask an editor-reviewer, 
whose greatest need is a ready source for anec- 
dotes and remarks apropos, to give an unbiased 
commentary on a book which within ten min- 
utes of its arrival in the editorial office has be- 
come an indispensable. We had been searching 
around for material on the Schillinger system. 
There (see page 211)) was just the story to 
point up an article on that graphsman in notes. 
Equally successful was our research on Proko- 
fiev’s bassoon quartet, composers’ favorite dishes, 
Liszt’s progeny, premonitions of death among 
composers, early craft-unions of musicians (300 
B. C.!), and conductorless orchestras. After 
that we decided we were in no position to put 
together any review which was other than a 
shameless eulogy of the work in question. 

Keeping a firm grip on our remaining critical 
faculties, we must however force out the remark 
that for readers insisting on narrative interest, 
this is not the book. The material is episodic, 
a collection of oddities, absurdities, paradoxes 
and anecdotes meant to be perused after the 
wherever-pages-fall-open method, a paragraph or 
so a day, until gradually the sense and nonsense 
of music as it has been experienced throughout 
history falls into some coherent outline. In 
short, a guffaw against grandiosity, a chuckle 
against conventionality. 





THE MIGHTY FIVE, The Cradle of Russian 
National Music, by Victor Seroff; 280 pages. 
Allen, Towne and Heath, Inc. $4.00. 


For the scholarly treatment accorded the early 
careers of “The Five”, each one discussed with 
a detachment and a thoroughness justifying the 
reader’s arrival at a crystal-clear concept of man 
and musician we give our considered approval. 
But when that new note enters in, with page 124, 
chapter 11, when the author in detailed, humor- 
ous narrative goes into the matter of the running 
of Borodin’s household, mere approval no longer 
suffices. From then on, we are the fascinated 
and fervent companion of each enamored, be- 
devilled, exuberant and distraught Russian who 
happens to be a composer and be writing operas 
in the midst of a fracas and a ferment that would 
reduce Jove to a drivelling idiot before the cat 
could jump into the cream. In fact, we suggest 
that the description of the Borodin household be 
featured in Sunday supplements throughout the 
land, for its realization of a Russia that somehow 
has eluded U.N. reports and newspaper scare- 
heads. It took Borodin five years to finish ,his 
first symphony. We are amazed at the iron pur- 
pose he displayed, at the strength of a will that 
could fight through pounding plumbers, swab- 
bing painters, unpacked trunks, visitors gobbling 
and gabbling at the family board, ripped-open 


Books of the Day 


By HOPE STODDARD 


sewage pipes, rubbish heaps, insect pests and 
ailing servants. 

In this latter half of the volume aftairs— 
musical, social and love—are discussed with a 
vividness to widen eyes and raise goose-pimples, 
with a force to make the old Russian come alive 
and assume an unforgettable personality. To put 
it mildly—and with a firm hold still on one’s 
vocabulary—the “Five” come out as somewhat 
more than digits on one’s hand. We suggest as 
far more applicable the Russian designation of 
them—“The Heap”—a heap of living. 





MY MANY LIVES, by Lotte Lehmann; 262 
pages; Boosey and Hawkes, Inc. $3.75. 


For many persons otherwise devoted to music 
opera remains a closed room, an enigma, its 
effects too artificial for art, its material too 
ethereal for ordinary consumption. Lotte Leh- 
mann, though she calls opera “a world of make- 
believe,” contrives to make the various operas 
she discusses so real, so humanly plausible, that 
they become more nearly actuality than the 
strange fiction arising out of the world we live 
in. She does this by describing the thought 
processes, the motivations of the characters she 
herself has portrayed in the various operas. 
“Lohengrin,” for instance, is fashioned com- 
pletely around the personality of Elsa, “Tann- 
haeuser” around that of Elisabeth, “Die Meister- 
singer” around that of Eva, “Die Walkiire” 
around that of Sieglinde. It is too faint praise 
to say she makes these individuals live. They 
walk right out of the book, become one with us. 
And in so possessing us, they make a whole tale 
fall naturally into place, the events as coordinate 
as if they had happened in our own lives. 

Besides rendering this service to opera, Lotte 
Lehmann with creator’s knack portrays the 
great conductors and directors she has known— 
Toscanini, Bruno Walter, Franz Schalk, Richard 
Strauss—in quick, sure strokes. 

Her discussions of moot questions—opera in 
English, artistic neutrality in Nazidom, morals 
among artists, feminine psychology—are perti- 
nent and never equivocal. 





HANDEL’S MESSIAH, A _ Touchstone of 
Taste, by Robert Manson Myers. 338 pages. 
The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 


Handel’s “Messiah” was first performed in 
Dublin on April 13, 1742. Its history of two 
hundred years is herewith recounted. An entire 
book devoted to a single compositign—even if 
it be one of the greatest works of one of the 
world’s greatest masters—would seem to necessi- 
tate a veering toward the academic or the eso- 
teric. That this book does neither is attributable 
to the significance of “The Messiah” not alone 
as a masterpiece of music, but also as a focus 
for musical activity in England throughout the 
decades immediately preceding and following 
Handel’s death, and in fact as the peculiar and 


inevitable expression of English civilization 
through the 18th, 19th and 20th centuries, 
Fabulous tales of box-office stampedes, feminine 
fads, ritualistic performances, philanthropic en. 
terprises and legal enactments built around this 
one composition make the book an eloquent 
commentary on the social and human values of 
music, on the power of a single work to slam 
a whole people’s psychology. 





COMPLETE TREATISE ON TRANSPOSI. 
TION, by Charles Lagourgue; 68 pages; 2nd 
Edition; H. C. L. Publishing Company. $1.50. 
With due warnings of the difficulties involved 

in gaining mastery of any such subject, and with 

a reminder that means are here taken to reduce 


these difficulties to a minimum, the author be | 


gins his treatise on transposition with instruc. 


tion on recognition of keys, intervals and clefs. § 


Building on this knowledge, he then defines 
transposition (“writing or playing a piece of 
music in a key different from the one in which 
it is written”), explains the disparity in pitch 
and notation among the family of “transposing 
instruments,” and singles out each such instru 
ment, dealing with its particular problems. 
Exercises are provided and examples given to 
consolidate the knowledge thus gained. 

Now the author goes on to the “real difficulty,” 
a “quick discrimination between the accidentals 
that should be modified and those that should 
remain the same,” a point covered by two rules 
that “work perfectly and are without exception.” 


Again explicit examples and practical exercises 


are given. With the chapter on “enharmony” 


and one on “problems of transposition” this very | 


_ serviceable booklet comes to an end with the 
diligent réader’s grasp of musical ideas strength- 
ened and his progress in the particular field of 
transposition hastened. 





WOLF TONE, by Lawrence Goldman. 215 
pages. The M. S. Mill Company and William 
Morrow and Company, Publishers. $2.75. 


Here is a murder story that, despite its 
thriller-diller overlarding, still manages to taste 
a bit like real life, with animated, if unpleasant, 
people living it. Built around the formation 
and development of a highly musical string 
quartet, it offers interest to those musicians who, 
though sensitive to values in their own field, 
remain happily unaware of inelegancies in the 
art of words. 


METRONOME TECHNIQUES, by Frederick 
Franz. 52 pages. Printing office of the Yale 
University Press. $1.00. 

A curious book and a fairly useful one is this 
brief account of the history and use of the Metro- 
nome. Under the latter head come its service- 
ableness (1) as a tempo standard and (2) as 4 
means toward acquiring skill. Interesting t 
note, in the former category, are the inflexibility 
of skating rink, and in some cases, dance tempos. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
_ OR AT STUDIO 


EVERY musician should be 
able to arrange. 
A few of the hundreds of arro..gers 
who studied with Otto Cesana: 









Arranger — For— 

Van Alexander. Lionel Hampton 
Leonard Love...........cccccccecseeeeee Dean Hudson 
Herb Quigley.. Andre Kostelanetz 
UNG BP iccsinsastcnsisscssecsssescastioinial Alvino Rey 


Turk Van Loke 


ANNAN 





Buddy Weed..................000c000 Paul Whiteman 

a * Wlow Abvadable & % 

Voicing the MODERN DANCE Z 
ORCHESTRA (150 Examples).......... $4.00 Z 

Course in Modern Harmony Z 
EE SE REO Te 3.00 ZG 

Course in Modern Dance Arranging GZ 
(Complete) | EERSTE ea eee 2.00 Y 

Course in Modern Counterpoint ZG 
(Complete) 3.00 ZY 





OTTO CESANA 
29 W. 57th St.. New York 19,N.Y 
Plaza 5-1250 


DIRECTONE 
is DYNAMITE! 











Revolutionizes 
Accordion Acoustics! @ 


Today ... new DirecTone (pat. pend.) @ 
projects bass and treble tones towards 
center of accordion, then out to audi- € 
ence in a single tonal blend. Available We 
only on Pancordion and Crucianelli ac- 
Send postcard for free teche- @ 


cordions. 

nical explanation — now! © 

PANCORDION, INC. 6 
Robert Pancotti, President @ 


38-10 29th St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
@eseeaeeeaoedo0e2e0eee0 


You can own a 120-BASS, 41-KEY 
ACCORDION, with DirecTone and 
Magic-Ease Switches, for as little as 
$310. . . . SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


MERCADO 
REEDS 


Cannot be 
equalled for 
tone quality 


and endurance 
TRY THEM and 
BE CONVINCED 


Made in 5 strengths from 
#1 (Soft) to 35 (Very Hard) 
PRICE PER DOZEN 















Ask Your Dealer or Write to 


T. J. MERCADO 











26 POST AVENUE, NEW YORK 34, N. Y. 
JUNE, 1948 









SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
REINSTATEMENTS 


SUSPENSIONS 


Akron, Ohio, Local 24—Bernice S. Blackerby, 
Jerald C. Braden, William L. Christian, Louis F. 
Cirignano, Robert E. Cone, Hubert E. Dailey, Jack 
Warren DeVore, Walter C. Erickson, Wilbur D. 
Howard, Ernest Johnson, Arthur A. Kambury, 
Sterling B. Legg, Eugene L. McCauley, Edward 
S. McFall, James W. McGary, Myron S. McKelvey, 
Harold O, Martin, William C. Mullin, Lewis E, 
Orinsby, Geraldine Parton, Ray G. Reed, John C. 
Ress, Richard E. Rodemoyer, Oliver John Schnei- 
der, John A. Semilia, Robert B. Sennish, Paul V. 
Robinson, Ward L. Robison, George W. Ross, 
Elman H. Rutherford, George A. Schnitzler, Jr., 
John C. Stanford, Julian C. Suso, Robert L. 
Swank, Albert A. Tringa, Patricia J. West, Gerald 
A. Alexander, Waymon Atkinson, Jr., Frank A. 
Bianchi, William R. Hampton, John R. Honaker, 
Don Isham, Norman L. Koutsky, Bernard G. 
Kuhne, John David Lewis, Medell C. Lott, Albert 
S. Lynch, Harold O. Martin, Bernard V. May, 
Clyde A. Morris, Audrey Q. Pelton, Bobby G. 
Reeves, Arthur P. Seyler, Eldred L. Stake, Larry 
G. Summers, Edmund L. Sunday, Harry N. Tan- 
ner, Forrest L. Tucker, Colonel A. Wallis, Joseph 
C. Wolfe, George W. Wright, Jr., Donald Joseph 
Ault, Jerry L. Bergem, William P. Bishop, John 
J. Boiarski. 





Auburn, N. Y., Local 239—Michael Almerto, 
Thomas Conners, Arthur Meyer. 
Bradford, Pa., Local 84—Lawrence Hedlund, 


Paul Peterson, Michael Zampogna, James Lock- 
wood. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Local 137—Paul R. Wolf- 
man, Edwin John Timm, Jack F. Stephens, Hob 
H. Rankin, Bernard J. Musel, Robert Morahn, Bill 
Miller, Thomas J. Larson, Duane Haerther, Robert 
A. Fuller, Robert H. Fraser. 

Danville, Il., Local 90—Rolland Towell, Connie 
White, Robert McPherson, Raymond Scott, Richard 
Cook, Beverly Erven, James Kelso, Don Lynn, 
Rolland McBride, W. D. Cook, Alfred Rhodes, 
Cora G. Wilson, Louis Kincade. 

Denver, Colo., Local 20—Stanley Averich, Gar- 
field Casey, Ermon John Carron, Colleen Dennis, 
Allen E. Failing, Francis E. Elsasser, Robert W. 
Hamel, Albert H. Harbaugh, Robert Bruce 
Holmes, Dave Edward Leavitt, Thos. A. Lee, Ed- 
ward A. Martinez, Fred Clarence Miller, Howard 
Joseph Miller, Clifford W. Stratton, Ruth G. 
White, Kenneth Van Der Heuvel, John F. Whyte, 
Ernest J. Gautreau, Patrick M. Sandoval, Theo. 
Henry Sieber, James E. Cook, Harry Thornton 
Boner, Richard Mote, Jack D. Norman, Louis N. 
Piela, Jane Kistler Phillips, Libby D. Shafer, 
Rolland James Shafer, Willard James Smith, Ben 
George Stabler, Edward A. Stember, Raymond H. 
Stewart, Otto L. Stoner. 

El Paso, Texas, Local 466—Mrs. A. E. Ward, 
Milton Brooks, Harry Lee Turk, Wileda Chisholm. 

Hibbing, Minn., Local 612—Don Bellucci, Wil- 
liam Burns, Richard Krause, William J. Majerle, 
Robert Mulford, John P. Milani, Veronica Pintar, 
Arthur Schalin. 

Houston, Texas, Local 65—Fred C. Bennett, John 
Hernandez, Howard Wulfers. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Local 132—Clayton Grinnell, Rob- 
ert Hovey, William West, Chester Sarsfield, Robert 
Woodle, Kurt Schielke, Michael German, Clayton 
Scutt, Robert Swenson, Aubrey Simpson. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—John P. Ailen, Wil- 
liam Allen, John Alred, Juanita Andrest, Clyde 
Baldschun, James Barber, John Barnett, James 








J. ALBERT FRACHT 


Conductor, Charleston Symphony Orchestra 
ill accept ber of pupils. 
Master Class—Studies in Self-Analysis. 
VIOLIN and PIANO 
6 Weeks’ Course—Carnegie Hall Studios 
July 9th thru August 13th 
For particulars write to Prof. Fracht, 
Ashley Hall, Rutledge Ave., Charleston, S. C. 




















CRAFTSMEN-MADE 


Gold - Platinum 


EXPERT REPAIRS 


In Silver - 








Shops: 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Branch: Wm. S. Haynes Studio, 33 West 5lst Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 











DANCE BAND LEADERS 


FINE ARRANGEMENTS of STANDARD 

TUNES are the BEST INVES 

can make for your band. 

of AVAILABLE MATERIAL for Trumpet, 2 

Saxes, Piano, Drums, and optional Bass. 
LARRY LIVINGSTON 

1116 Owana St., Royal Oak, Michigan 

















New Marches, 85c each, 
Samples on _ request. 
Albums of eight mixed 


marches (imported), 40c per instrument. Same in 
one printed score, $4. Modern symphonic marches, 
score only, guaranteed, $3.25. Harmony, simplified 
home study, full course, $22.50; single lesson, $1. 


J. C. LENTINI & SONS 


55 NORTH STREET, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 











BENNY GOODMAN 


WITH PIANG ACCOMPANIMENT 





Contents 
Taking A Chance On love 


Tiger Rag 
The Wang Wang Bives 


One O'Clock Jump 

Don't Be That Way 
Stompin’ At The Savoy 

The Darktown Strutters’ Ball 


oS Price 
ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 










To ENTER the 
contest, buy a set of either our 
New Phosphor Bronze or our 
new Stainless Steel Guitar 
Strings from your local dealer. 
Try them. Then write us a let- 
ter headed, “Why | prefer Grover 


Strings.” Enclose with your 
letter the six glassine envelopes 
that contained the strings and 
let us know the name of your 
local dealer and his address. It 
is suggested that not more than 
100 words be used. 


Should you not find our strings 
the best and longest wearing 
you have ever used, return them 
to us and we will refund the full 
purchase price, immediately. 


The contest opened on March 
10, 1948, and closes midnight, 
July 15, 1948. Entries must be 
postmarked no later than that 
time. All material becomes the 
property of Grover Accessories 
Company. No material can be 
returned to contestant. The con- 
test is not open to employees of 
Grover Accessories Company, its 
advertising agency, their em- 


GROVER ACCESSORIES COMPANY 


237-E SOUTH LONG BEACH AVENUE 
FREEPORT. L. I. NEW YORE 


ORCHESTRA STUDIES 


From R. STRAUSS’ Symphonic Works and R. WAGNER’s Operas and Concert Works 








509 FIFTH AVENUE 








eyury 


Origin 


ROSSINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
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Grover Strings Contest 


VIOLIN FLUTE FRENCH HORN 
STRAUSS, Complete................ 2.50 | STRAUSS, Complete................ 1.50 | STRAUSS, Complete................2.00 
WAGNER, Vols. I & IL..Ea. 2.50 | WAGNER, Complete.............2.25.,. WAGNER, Complete............. 2.00 

VIOLA CLARINET TRUMPET 
STRAUSS, Complete...............2.50 | STRAUSS, Vols. I & I1..Ea. 1.75 | STRAUSS, Complete................ 1.75 
WAGNER, Complete... 380 .. WAGNEB,. Vols. J. & Ea. 1.75 

CELLO BASSOON TROMBONE 
STRAUSS, Vols. I'& Il.Ea. 2.50 | STRAUSS, Complete................ 2.50 | STRAUSS, Complete. 

WAGNER, Complete............. 2.50 | WAGNER, Complete.............2.50 | WAGNER, Complete 


Complete Catalog of Our Publications Sent Free on Request 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC COMPANY 








+ 7° SEVENTH AVENUE 


IN‘100" 


FIRST PRIZE — 
in the new 


2nd PRIZE—One Set of Gold- 


Basham, Joe Bianchino, Wain Black, H. C. Blan- 
chard, Omer Boggs, Norma Bowman, Rebecca 
Bowman, Jim Boyce, Dewitt Boyd, Irving Brady, 
Bruce Branson, Wallace Bush, Shirley Campbell, 
Michael Carll, Tony Caracci, John Cecil, Ben 
Chartier, Nick Chartier, Leonard Childers, Robert 
Clark, Patricia Cloud, Joe Clyde, Tommy Cook, 
Jack Cowick, Eugene Crabb, Milford Crab, Irma 
Crall, Chas. Crawford, Betty Curth, Paul Danicl- 
son, Roy Davis, Lynn Denby, Claude Denney, 
George Divine, A. DiBenedetto, Charles Drake, 
Jean Drake, Pat Dunn, Elmer Erickson, Frank 
Fendorf, James Fetters, Charlie Mae Fines, Wm. 
Fish, Joe Fisk, Robert Forman, Jane Foster, Allen 
Fox, Lowell Froman, Mabel George, Joe Gilli- 
land, Ralph Grego, Don Gorsline, Pauline Hag- 
gard, Dennis Hall, Frank Harris, Joe Harris, 
Wayne Harris, Ray Heikes, Daniel Henkin, Leon 
Hinkle, Jr., Lester Hooten, James Isleib, Clarence 
Joh , Harris Johnson, Jimmy Johnson, Robert 





Plated Enclosed 
Guitar Machines. 

3rd PRIZE—Supply of Grover 
Strings. 

4th PRIZE—Supply of Grover 
Strings. 

5th PRIZE—Supply of Grover 
Strings. 


ployees or families. Decision of 
the judges will be final. There 
will be five prizes awarded to 
the best entries. 


The judges will be William 
Dougherty, Associate Editor, 
Music Dealer Magazine; Henry 
Fisher, Editor, Musical Merchan- 
dise Magazine, and Stanley 
Sperber, President of Republic 
Advertising Agency, Inc. 


All Grover Strings are guaran- 
teed against defects arising from 
poor workmanship or materials. 
We quote from one of the many 
unsolicited testimonials already 
received: “Having used your 
Stainless Stee! Guitar Strings 
for one month | find that they 
are the longest wearing strings 
| have ever used. No sign of 
their tone giving out.” 


Get your entry in so you don’t 
miss this grand contest. Here is 
your chance to win $100.00 and 
at the same time find out what 
really fine strings will do for 
your playing and, also, how to 
save money in the future through 
Grover’s long-lasting strings. 





Jolliff, Eugene Jones, Jack Kennedy, Ward Kirk, 
M. LaFluer, Vera Lane, Wm. Larson, Ray Laugh- 
lin, J. Leatherland, R. E. Lenge, Sam Leichter, 
Jerry Loman, Claire Lund, Mickey McCoy, Clif- 
ford McDonald, Dean McKenzie, John Mahoney, 
James Mantel, Arthur Mathers, W. D. Mather, 
Maxyne Mathisen, Paul Mayhugh, Fred Meck, 
Carl B. Metz, Clyde Miller, Marie Mills, Frank 
Mooney, Mabel Moreman, Eldon Morris, Ray 
Mueller, Fred Muro, Jean Nelson, Stanley Nelson, 
Winston Nelson, Roy Nooner, Ray Norman, Ted 
Painter, Jack Parks, Anthony Poppa, Glenn Potts, 
Preston Robinette, Chas. Rogers, Jean Ryden, 
Robert Schott, Carl Shannon, Mrs. F. Shaw, Ken- 
neth Shaw, B. Shoemake, Jimmy Small, George 
Smith, W. Snoderly, Robert Springer, Elwood 
Stansbury, Chas. Stewart, Ed. Storey, R. J. Tan- 
nehill, Arthur Taubman, Eugene Thomas, Jack 
Thomas, Rob. Tindal, Marilyn Tucker, Chas. 
Tyler, Roy Ursenback, Chas. Van, David Van 
Vactor, A. T. Vickert, W. A. Viner, Lester Votan, 
Eddie Wade, Patricia Wagner, Gordon Watling, 
Kenneth Welch, Herbert Wescoat, Ed. Weseley, 
Mildred Wessley, Howard Wiard, Jane Willett, 
Walter Williams, G. D. Winkler, Harold Wood, 
David Young, Ruth Younge, Richard Zammar, 
Donald Zurbuchen. 

Key West, Fla., Local 202—Lonnie O. Parker. 
Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Charles E. An- 
derson. 











Memphis, Tenn., Local 71—Peyton Branch, 

Natick and Framingham, Mass., Local 393_ 
Raymond T. Belli, Curtis C. Boese, Alfred F 
Bonazzoli, Jr., Gilbert C. Chipman, Wilfred § 
Doyle, Benjamin F. Fox, Joseph L. Garrity, Don, 
ald M. Hodges, Harry Intinarelli, Arnold Marti. 
nelli, L. G. Randell, Joseph B. Way, Jr., William 
Zicko. 

New Rochelle, N. Y., Local 540—Billy Rogers 
(William G. Koop). 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Local 106—Edward ¢ 
Tompkins, H. J. Peterson. ; 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Paul N. Allwes, Fran. 
cis Annis, Baird Baredian, Clarence Beigle, Marcy 
Branda, Chas. E. Busch, Verna J. Chadwick, g 
Robert Cox, James R. Cregan, Chas. P, Cu, 
Robert D. Cutshall, Salvatore DePiero, H. Burton 
Dines, Victor DiOrio, Robert E. Doak, Lawrence 
Doerr, Calvin A. Dort, Jos. E. Downing, John [, 
Drozd, Howard Eisman, John R. Elistrom, Kath. 
erine E, Emig, Edward Fiedor, Isaac D. Fried. 
man, Carolyn M. Gray, Stanley E. Guski, Francis 
L. Haus, Harry W. Hay, Elizabeth Hewitt, Wm, 
K. Horvath, Geo. W. Howe, Grif Howe, David 4, 
Jones, Alan D. Kaler, Kenneth Kapphan, Wm, 
Kosinski, Samuel LaRocca, Robert Lavorgna, R, 
Don Lindeman, Clarence E. Loy, Jack Manheimer 
Rose Meitlein, Jos. Peirce Menahan, Wm. 
(Buddy) Miller, Robert Morris Neil, Marcell, 
Paul, Donald V. Peduto, Jas. J. Pessy, Lawrence 
J. Pischkem, Robert L. Randall, James H. Reed 
III, Milton J. Rogers, Bernard L. Rossi, Anthony 
F. Salvitti, Ernest Satterfield, Charles Schmidt, 
Marbin I. Schmitt, Richard P. Schumann, Kenneth 
A. Stroster, Wm. Unroe, Bee Wallace, Cyril ¢, 
Woistman. 

Plymouth, Mass., Local 281—Benjamin ?, 
Lovell, David A. Maccaferri, Henry P. Thomas, 
Richard Vaughn, Vincent Yanni. 

Richmond, Va., Local 123—Owen J. Kissenger, 
Chas. H. Wood, Orlando C. Scarborough Ill, 
Harry Brewer, Chas. K. Scott. 

San Jose, Calif., Local 153—Wm. A. (Pop Eye) 
Costello. 

Spokane, Wash., Local 105—Stanley Bergman, 
Howard Cloyd, Bob Conner, Cort Culver, Robs, 
Douglass, Phillip Freitas, Margaret Fuller, Wes } 
Gregory, Harold Hoggatt, Ted Reynolds, Dak 


(Continued on page thirty-nine) 
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——=DRU MMERS— 


COVER YOUR DRUMS WITH THE NEW VE-ALOID PEARL 
White Marine — Black — Red — Blue 
KITS FOR ALL DRUMS 
See Your Dealer or Write 
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Symphonic Varieties 


T TAKES a real showman to program “pop” 
concerts. They draw on a wide range of 
music. There are reminiscences of the beer 

garden and the spas, of nights in Vienna and 
Paris at the sidewalk cafes. Again, as in To- 
ronto, the setting and music recall the prome- 
nades of Brighton and Bath. Always bits from 
light opera and operetta turn up in profusion. 
There are carryovers from the ballet, and echoes 
from night club and concert jazz. 

A symphony player in the “pops” thus needs 
to be a Jack-of-all-styles. And the promoter and 
his conductors need something of the expert 
touch of the old-line vaudeville manager, in 
compounding a variety of styles into a program 
which will run off like clockwork. When the 
result is successful, the symphonic varieties pro- 
gram will resemble a musical revue: it will have 
unity in its variety, and will combine the familiar 
with surprise. 


CARNEGIE HALL POP CONCERTS 


“Something old, something new, something 
borrowed, something blue” was the recipe fol- 
lowed by Daniel Rybb and Ernest Anderson in 
building the programs for this spring’s Carnegie 
Hall “Pops.” 


Something Old. Mozart under Walter Hendl’s 
baton more than held his own with the modern 
attractions, and Hendl showed his versatility in 
his fine unforced readings of Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, and Schubert. 

The several programs of songs from musical 
comedy pulled large houses. The singers were 
for the most part stars from Broadway shows. 
They did better on Herbert-Friml-Romberg 
numbers than on the Youmans-Porter-Kern 
songs—Porter and Youmans at least calling for 
a wittier, night club style if they’re to be sung 
away from the theatre. 

Highlight of the Youmans-Porter-Kern con- 
cert was Robert Russell Bennett’s conducting of 
his own orchestration of the “Symphonic Story 
of Jerome Kern.” This is a gay, animated, free- 
wheeling fantasia based on Kern’s famous melo- 
dies. Bennett took advantage of the long 
melodic line of “Ol’ Man River” to build the 
finale into a true tone-poem. (It must be ad- 
mitted that many show songs have such a 
skimpy melody-line that they make pretty thin 
symphonic fare.) 

Traditional in the “pops” ritual are excerpts 
from Viennese operetta. Strauss and Lehar were 
done with the usual flair. 


Something New. The Carnegie novelties for 
the spring season included premieres of Pales- 
tine music; the first American performance of 
“Fats” Waller’s “London Suite,” his last work, 
written just before his death; and (new to the 
“Pops”) the presentation of the dance satires of 
Iva Kitchell. 

Palestinian Night introduced us to a new kind 
of folk music that is as old as Zionism itself, 
recalling fragments of ageless chants of Oriental 
flavor. All of these qualities were summed up 
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in the music of Mr. Rosowsky whose “Ode for 
Mourning” was the highlight of the evening. 
His technical skill with shifting colors gave hope 
of a new symphonic form. With the exception 
of this work the emotional qualities ranged from 
soft, sad music to violent outbursts of passion, 
always with the continuo of the Jewish scale. 
Several Horas furnished the only bit of lightness 
to the evening. It would have been fun if one 
of them had been danced. 

The “London Suite” of Fats Waller is a color- 
ful and vivid piece of descriptive music, a se- 
quence of six symphonic sketches: Piccadilly, 
with its gay street reveling; Soho, with exotic 
menus and Greenwich Village flavor; Lime- 
house, in which Chinese themes are heard; Bond 
Street, with its fashionable tone of the great 
world; Whitechapel, with its noisy squalor and 
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defiant low life; and Chelsea, with an arty 
middle-class aroma. The last three movements 
are the finest, and they’re each of ideal radio 
length—around six minutes. 

The evening devoted to Waller’s music in- 
cluded a “Salute to Fats Waller” by all his old 
friends and admirers from stage, radio, and 
dance-band land. It was one of the most enter- 
taining of the “pops” series. It was a little 
marred by bungled stage management, which 
made the first half of the evening like a “clam- 
bake,” as the radio world describes a jumbled-up 
rehearsal. This bumbling suggests that “Pops” 
promoters might take a leaf out of the night 
club book and provide themselves with an expert 
master of ceremonies or some analogue to the 
music hall chairman of British tradition. At 
the least, they should take pains to have con- 


.ductors who can fulfill this function. It wouldn’t 


hurt to have something more than a cue re- 
hearsal with the symphony when dancers and 
singers are to figure on the program. One real- 
izes that financial limitations stand in the way 
of this ideally desirable procedure; but failing 
this, a resourceful stage manager or m.c. with 
a stop-watch is needed. 

When George Kaufman said satire is what 
closes Saturday night, he had not seen Iva 
Kitchell ribbing the ballet. She got the biggest 
hand of the series—and the best boosts from the 





critics. She hangs a thin scrim curtain between 
her and the symphony and does her stuff in 
front of this translucent background. She is by 
turns a complete “minxy-winxy,” an innocent 
Bacchanale, a cheap dancing chorine of the 
thirties, a young woman ‘of fashion primping, 
a babe of eight doing a phony specialty for a 
phonier dancing master, and head ballerina of 
“ze Grande Ballet de Monte Russe” and way 
points, with an invisible corps de ballet getting 
in her way. 

Iva Kitchell has a lot of the inventiveness and 
higher mischief, as well as the sheer head of 
steam of the older vaudevillians like Rosetta 
Duncan. But her style goes them one better. 
Iva has an expert command of practically every 
style of dancing which has blessed—or cursed— 
the choreographic scene since 1915, and she 
knows each style with her body. Her mugging 
is wonderfully varied and she gives the delicate 
razz to each of the styles in turn. Her satire 
is full of humor. Her missteps and slips are 
calculated and subtle; only a complete mistress 
of ballet technique could parody the whole 
grammar of the art so uproariously. She is par- 
ticularly good at satirizing the ecstatic smile of 
self-admiration which is the traditional facial 
expression of classical dancers. 


Something Borrowed was Ana Maria and her 
Ballet Espagnol, Latin American dancers who 
work in traditional Spanish styles. Costumes 
and decor, if anything, outshone the dancing. 
Ana Maria’s solos were done with highly de- 
veloped castanet-and-heel technique. The two 
pastoral ballets, including one by Martinez 
Sierra, danced by the ensemble, were decidedly 
rustic. 

Something Blue was, of course, George Gersh- 
win’s music—one “Pops” concert which was 
repeated. There were al! the old Gershwin 
stand-bys such as “An American in Paris,” 
“Concerto in F,” and the “Rhapsody in Blue” 
—for this performance played by Mario Brag- 
giotti; and the usual selections from Porgy and 
Bess and Of Thee I Sing. 

All in all, Carnegie “Pop” concerts covered a 
wide variety of the lighter music of our time. 
Programming was, on the whole, good; the or- 
chestra played, now brilliantly, now indiffer- 
ently, depending on the sort of act they were 


supporting. 
WHERE 4,000 PROMENADE 


Toronto, in keeping with the prevailing Eng- 
lish custom, calls its spring-summer season of 
music the “Promenade Symphony Concerts.” 
Back in 1932 Ernest Johnson, a Canadian violin- 
ist with the Toronto Symphony Orchestra—he 
was formerly with the Pittsburgh Orchestra— 
was appointed manager of a new summer sym- 
phony series inaugurated by Local 149, a project 
to create employment for musicians who had 
shortly before been deprived of their movie jobs. 
This enterprise was the seed of the present 
“Proms,” which assumed the form, in 1934, of 
weekly concerts in the University of Toronto’s 
hockey arena., The arena seats 7,000 with ease, 
although on several occasions 7,600 have been 
accommodated. The average attendance per 
concert during the past few seasons has been 
approximately 4,000. 

From the start the roster of the orchestra has 
run to around 150 musicians. Ninety or one 
hundred play at each concert. 

During the current season which started May 
6, 1948, and will end August 26th, seventeen 
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concerts are being given. The first fur pre- 
sented all-Canadian artists and conductors with 
the exception of the American ballad singer, 
Susan Reed. For the opening concert Samuel 
Hersenhoren conducted, and the guest soloist 
was Canada’s ten-year-old pianist, Patsy Parr, 
who has been astounding audiences since her 
sixth birthday, having appeared with the To- 
ronto Symphony Orchestra and with the Roches- 
ter Civic Orchestra. The second concert, again 
under the baton of Mr. Hersenhoren, featured 
Miss Reed as soloist. At the third concert Rex 
Battle was conductor, and, at the fourth, Geoffrey 
Waddington with an evening of Gilbert and 
Sullivan excerpts. 


---PLUS A FAIR COMPANION 


Unquestionably the first city in the United 
States to establish “pops” concerts was Boston, 
since its “pops” series, 
begun in 1885 as a 
supplement to the 
Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, set a prec- 
edent in this field. 
This year May 4th 
was the opening date, 
with Arthur Fiedler 
in the podium as 
usual. The seats in 
Symphony Hall! were 
removed so that the 
audience could sit at 
tables and take re- 
freshments as it listens. As they put it up 
Boston way in their “pops” prospectus, “Beer 
or a cigarette and a fair companion call for the 
more heady sort of music , . . a waltz or an 





Arthur Fiedler 


overture with a sparkle such as the more exalted 
works could never have achieved.” 

So, for sparkle, there are evenings of Strauss 
(Johann), Rodgers, college melodies, folk tunes 
and marches. For sparkle, too, there is the ex- 
tensive and delectable “Pops Wine List” set 
forth at length in thé program notes. 


ICE AND SPICE 


In St. Paul a working arrangement has de- 
veloped between the St. Paul Figure Skaters 
Club, the St. Paul Civic Opera Company and 
Local 30 of that city, to produce evenings of 
combined figure skating and musical entertain- 
ment. Concerts this year will be given from 
July 17th through September 4th, and each is 
built around a theme beloved of “pops” en- 
thusiasts: “Vienna,” “Romberg - Gershwin,” 
“Latin-Americas,” “Victor Herbert.” Rousing 
choral numbers by the St. Paul Civic Opera 
Chorus usually form part of the program. Skat- 
ers skate to music played by the symphony or- 
chestra. During intermission about fifteen min- 
utes are given over to community singing— 
one of the most popular aspects of the evening. 
Outstanding ice ballets are performed during the 
second half of the program, and the grand finale 
is the ballet music by the symphony sung by 
the Civic Opera Chorus. 

On the main floor, with the tables seating, 
each, eight or ten persons, orders are taken 
throughout the evening for hot dogs, beer, pop, 
pop corn and candy. 


Conductors through the years have been Leo 
Kopp, Guy Frazer Harrison, Emanual Balaban, 
Clifford Reckow, Vern Rooney and Joseph Wag- 
ner. Mr. Wagner conducted for the first time 





in 1947. Since then he has become permanen 
conductor for the Duluth Symphony. He wij) 
open this year’s series and conduct for foy 
weeks, after which Leo Kopp, regular conducto, 
for the Civic Opera productions, will = over 
for the remaining four weeks. 


---AND THEN TO DANCE 


The summer activities of the Buffalo Ciyi 
Orchestra include ten open-air “pop” concerts 


during July and August at the Albright Art Gal. 
lery in Delaware Park of that city. The con. 
certs—under the auspices of the Parks Depart. 





Conductor Leo Kopp and Max Schellner discuss 


St. Paul “Pops” with Manager E. A. Furni. 


ment—are followed by street dancing in front 
of the Gallery. Jan Wolanek is the conductor 
of the series. 


Regional Differences in Musical Taste 


Dance-band music runs church music a close 
second in American popular taste, while a third 
of American families have one or more mem- 
bers who like classical music. In the West the 
classical fans run as high as 45%; in the South, 
only 22.1%. 

These preferences—and others shown on the 
picture chart—were discovered by interviewers 
for the American Music Conference, a non- 
profit organization of the music industry, which 
has just published a “National Survey of Public 
Interest in Music.” 

The 4,537 families chosen for interview make 
up a “Miniature America”—a typical cross-sec- 
tion. The spokesman for each of these families 
was asked by an interviewer this question, 
among others: “Does anyone in your family 
like one or more of the kinds of music listed 
here?” If members of the family liked three 
different kinds—say church music, dance-band, 
and hillbilly—the interviewer checked all three. 


That’s why the percentages in each column, 
add up to more than 100%. In fact, the aver- 
age family seems to have averaged about three 
preferences. Hence the percentage figure (for 
each type of music in each region) simply shows 
what proportion of households have members 
who like that particular type of music—not 
necessarily to the exclusion of other kinds. 


It is interesting to note that church music, 
hillbilly, and boogy-woogy all go biggest in the 


South, while classical and semi-classical numbers 
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fare worse there than in other regions. The 
West has more devotees of classical and semi- 
classical music than any other area. 

For anyone professionally interested in music, 
it is valuable to know these regional differences 
in taste. No discriminating person will believe 


a mere counting of noses is any way to arrive 
at decisions as to musical excellence. But exist- 


ing musical preferences are hard facts to be § 


reckoned with in winning wider acceptance for 
music that is destined to be a permanent addi- 
tion to the American repertory. 
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With the Dance Kands 


It is becoming more and more evident that 
touring abroad is not quite the financial and 
social success it was in the days when Coleman 
Hawkins, Benny Carter and Bill Coleman made 
the exodus. Though musicians are not quite 
emigres of the Thomas Wolfe school, a com- 
bination of mal de mer and overdoses of Mother 
Siil’s, plus bad financing, food rationing and 
currency regulations is dulling the attraction of 
Continental excursions as artistic tournees. 
Tough Going Abroad. Chubby Jackson reports 
the Swedes very receptive. In definite contrast 
to U. S. audiences and promoters, he says. Yet 
Dizzy Gillespie claims “never again,” after his 
manager, Billy Shaw, had to bean one booker 
with a candlestick . . . and monetary reinforce- 
ment had to be sent Gillespie’s troupe from New 
York. Dizzy was booed in Belgium and shorted 
financially, so he says, in Sweden. 

England’s Ministry of Labor is reportedly 

making it plenty tough for U. S. bands to 
tour the Isle. Spike Jones’ July bookings were 
cancelled a few months ago, and Gillespie’s an- 
ticipated tour of Britain was nipped in the bud 
only days before Dizzy was due . . . in spite of 
the fact that English musicians banded together 
to demand that Diz be allowed to appear. Duke 
Ellington, Cab Calloway and Tommy Dorsey are 
to tour the Isles sans their orchestras. 
Can’t Take It With You. France hasn’t helped 
any by limiting the amount of money that can 
be taken out of the country. Musicians are 
allowed to export a certain, very minor, per cent 
of their income . . . and there isn’t enough sale- 
able perfume to exhaust their remaining supply 
of shekels. 

No, it isn’t at all like the days when Hawk 
and Carter were treated like kings, played in 
foreign networks’ studio bands, denidnstrated 
instruments, made great records, and were, gen- 
erally, a novelty. Perhaps the super-abundance 
of horn-playing GIs did it. Maybe our musical 
stock “over there” isn’t as high as we think. 
Could be that we aren’t minor league eighth 
note gods in the eyes of Europeans any more, 
constantly becoming more aware as they are of 
the intricacies of “modern music.” 

At any rate, neither the remuneration nor the 
kicks are forthcoming in as great an abundance 
as was forecast by the weisenheimers in the busi- 
ness. Seems the “horn of plenty” has plenty, 
thanks just the same. 


REGIONAL ROUNDUP 
West Coast. Standard Transcriptions has en- 
tered Mexico, setting up recording dates with 
Mexican sidemen and conductors, reportedly 
with full consent of Mexico’s musicians union 
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. .. Columbia Records has set up a new pressing 
and recording plant in Mexico City for handling 
Latin American tunes only . . . Jimmy Dorsey’s 
reorganized band, playing at brother Tommy’s 
Casino Gardens in Santa Monica, boasts such 
stars as Ray Bauduc, Nappy Lamare, and Brad 
Gowans . . . Dave Barbour and Peggy Lee take 
off for an eastern theatre tour this month. . . 
Seattle and Tacoma hotels are hiring jazz bands! 
The Rainy City Jazz Band, a King Oliver-styled 
unit, has been playing in Tacoma’s Winthrop 
Hotel . . . Stan Kenton appears at the Holly- 
wood Bowl, in concert, June 12, under the aegis 
of disk jockey Gene Norman, who says he'll 
eventually present televised jazz concerts . . . 
Spike Jones will disband at the end of this month 
for the summer, reforming this fall . . . 16mm. 
movie firms are scrambling in L. A. for the 
video market, with Rudy Vallee recording the 
first sound-track for such-films . . . Hollywood’s 
Cinegrill is vying with Chicago’s Sherman Hotel 
for the first television dance remote . . . Leader 
Mark Warnow is recovering in L. A. from a 
recent illness. 


Midwest. Ex-Harry James’ vocalist, Buddy 
DiVito debuted an I1-piece band at Chicago’s 
Sky Club last month . . . Some local bands (Bill 
Russo’s especially) are trying to break into the 
business the hard way: via the concert stage, not 
the dance hall . . . Cab Calloway, having broken 
up his big band, debuted at Chicago’s Rag Doll 
with his small combo, the Cab Jivers, early this 
month . . . Ex-disk jockey Fred Niles (Chicago’s 
WAAF) has joined Kling Studio’s television 
staff. Firm plans to make 16mm. soundies fox 
small video stations when and if musicians are 
available for same . . . Latin Quarter, Randolph 
street club, changed hands last month. New 
owners are mulling a two-band policy, all jazz 
. - - George Olsen returns to the Windy City’s 
Edgewater Beach Hotel June 11 through August 
5 ... Aragon ballroom deserts its mickey policy 
by importing Charlie Spivak for two weeks be- 
ginning July 28. 
East. NBC is justifiably proud of its newest 
television studio, 8-G, in Radio City, filled with 
the most impressive array of cameras and other 
gadgets yet .. . Juilliard, always deemed a hot- 
bed of longhairs, has brcken out with an 18- 
piece jazz band fronted by Frankie York. Should 
be at least a technically astounding assemblage 
. The Joe Mooney quartet is currently 
working Midwest locations . . . Boyd Raeburn’s 
reorganized band isn’t quite as sensational as 
the early L. A. group, which was sparked by 
George Handy and Eddie Finckel. To say con- 
cessions have been made would constitute an 


understatement. ‘The cry “play pretty for the 
people” has been heeded by Boyd .. . Blue 
Barron and the Three Suns into the Astor 
Roof August 9 for four weeks . . . Stan Kenton 
is thinking more than twice about a_ trek 
to Europe. He’s finding out through contacts 
abroad that such a tour would be paved with 
good intentions, period . . . The sudden revival 
of Dixieland jazz has almost petered out. Kid 
Ory’s concert tour (east to west) didn’t draw 
too well. Louis Armstrong has been relegated 
lately to the more unimpressive spots (Riptide, 
in Calumet City, Ind., for example). Muggsy 
Spanier’s unit disbanded, and the group which 
Miff Mole and Tony Parenti were to head hasn’t 
as yet materialized. More and more of the old 
guard are returning to jobs as sidemen at Nick’s, 
in the Village (home base for Dixie men), and 
business at Condon’s must be off because Eddie 
hied himself off to Chicago with Bud Freeman, 
Z itty Singleton and Bobby Hackett to play there 
at the Blue Note until the middle of this month. 
Even Dave Tough has had his drums forwarded 
to NYC from Chicago. Everyone with a two- 
beat mind is sticking fairly close to home. | 


Miscellany: Chicago musicians are watching 
for the opening of a new tele station under War- 
ner Brothers’ ownership. It’s now awaiting a 
license grant by the FCC . . . NBC in NYC has 
merged AM and tele facilities, using house bands 
for duties on both video and straight broadcast- 
ing . . . University of Chicago scientists have 
perfected a new three-dimensional sound-record- 
ing device that may knock into a you-know- 
what all previous modes of recording . . . Ted 
Weems won't abandon his band to enter the 
booking business . . . Meyer Davis got the nod 
to provide music at the Republican national con- 
vention in Philadelphia, starting June 21. Davis 
will front a 75-piece orchestra . . . Otto Cesana’s 
“American Suite,” first performed by the Boston 
Symphony, was enthusiastically received (as 
noted in our April issue—Editor) .. . Les Paul 
will not lose the use of his injured arm. 

Eddie James’ band summers at the Green 
Shingle Outdoor Garden (Chicago), beginning 
early this month . . . Bill Pannell ork out of 
Fresno’s (Calif.) Hotel Californian June 19... 
Tommy Reed unit holds at Peacock Theatre 
Restaurant, Jacksonville, Fla., indefinitely. 

Chuck Selby currently at Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, through June 26... . 
Buddy Waples’ band into Atlanta’s Ansley 
hotel June 16 for the season. Date is Waples’ 
fourth at the hostel . . . Ed de Luna ork set at 
Roadside Rest,” Oceanside, L. I., for the hot 
months. 

Johnny Long one-nites and works locations 
through this month, July and August . . . Ralph 
Specia band to work the Hudson River Day Line 
excursion jaunts this summer, their fifth season 
on the water . . . Frankie Schenk aggregation 
holding at the Brass Rail, Savannah Beach, 
Ga., indefinitel-. te 
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Bassoon maker drills holes at angles, 
using a specially built machine. 


Pratt-Whitney supermicrometer checks 
gauges to one ten-millionth of an inch. 








A human hair looks like this in a Jones and 
Lampson comparator, used to check accu- 
racy of mouthpiece shapes and small parts. 


Anyone who plays a wind instrument can 
now test his intonation by eye, instead of by ear 
alone. A new pitch-testing device, depending 
on electronic tubes like those in a radio, will 
show by oscillations on a dial whether a tone 
blown into it is sharp or flat, and jus. how much. 
The tone-gauger is kept tuned to the A-440 
sounded constantly over the air by the National 
Bureau of Standards, so there’s no arguing with 
its accuracy. Its indicators turn to the left if a 
sounded note is flat, to the right if it’s sharp. 


Artificial Ear. This new device 
Stroboconn, a name compounded from the 
Greek strobos—a turning or twisting—and 
Conn, the Elkhart, Indiana, instrument company 
which is now making these electronic tone- 
testers for orchestras, bands, piano-tuners, and 
music teachers. Developed as a research device 
to check on the accuracy of pitch of new instru- 
ments coming off the assembly line, the Strobo- 


is called a 


conn was perfected during the war to test the 
“tuning” of airplane motors. If the motor was 
not running evenly, with the right number of 
revolutions per minute, it registered off pitch 
on the dial. 


In effect, the Stroboconn is an artificial ear 
that records pitch variations for the eye to detect. 
It can make discriminations from five to ten 
times as fine as those possible for the best-trained 
human ear. Even a person blessed with abso- 
lute pitch (so-called) cannot cut it as fine as a 
Stroboconn. He can detect a flattening of a 
tenth of a semitone; the electronic ear can catch 
a difference of one one-hundredth. 


Visitors to the factory are intrigued with the 
operation of these electronic intonation testers, 
Musicians like to test their own intonation in 
front of one of them. Several years ago two 
trumpeters from the same symphony orchestra 
played scales before the Stroboconn. One of 
them played a B-flat which was about 8/100 
of a semitone flat. The other one slapped his 
partner on the back and said, “See, I’ve been 
telling you for ten years you play that B-flat 
flat!” 


Picturing Tones. The Stroboconn is only one 
of a dozen new developments to come out of 
the Conn sound-research laboratory. Their 
acoustical engineers can now picture in line and 
wave-form on graph paper the sound emitted 
by any wind instrument—trumpet, cornet, flute, 
oboe, clarinet, saxophone, organ pipe, or the 
human voice. 

Once given the picture, which analyzes the 
fundamental tone and the overtones which to 
gether make up the characteristic total sound, 
as further shaped by the resonance chambers of 
the particular instrument, these modern wizards 
can build an electronic filter which will repro 
duce the original tone. 

They have even put their various filters to- 
gether to make an electronic organ which will 
shortly be on the market. It has no reeds, pipes, 
or mechanical parts; its whole register—wh..ci 
can be as varied as they want to make it—will 
depend on the effects of oscillations of electrons 

“inside the various tubes, registering electrically 
on the vibrating plates of bass and treble loud- 


Assembly-line production at Conn’s, with standardized parts, speeds output, facilitates repair 


work; 


is now restoring to pre-war levels supply of trumpets, trombones, tubas, larger-bore 


French horns, bassoons and oboes. 
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speakers. But the engineers regard this elec- 
tronic organ as a mere by-product. Their main 
concern is to facilitate the making of finer wind 
instruments. Since they can make any kind of 
fiter by theoretical figuring, it is possible that 
they may find ways to improve the shape and 
mechanism of wind instruments, to make them 
do their work better. In fact, some acoustical 
experts, who have heard Conn’s engineers read 
papers before scientific societies, think that the 
company’s researchers have gone a long way 
‘oward taking the hit-or-miss factor out of in- 


s rument manufacture. 


Precision Manufacture. Certainly Conn has 
made great advances toward eliminating guess- 
work as to the quality of metals and materials 
wsed in making brass and woodwind instru- 
ments. Flaws or impurities in the metal will 
mar the tone of any brass or silver instrument. 
To detect any such shortcomings, an Arl-Dietert 
spectograph is used, which can spot impurities 
in as small proportion as one part in a million. 
A Westinghouse X-ray machine looks through 
key castings and soldered joints to locate any 
flaws before instruments go to the shipping 
room. 

To achieve fine instruments, a high degree of 
precision is required in shaping and fitting the 
parts. Conn uses a Jones and Lampson com- 
parator, which when rolled over the surfaces of 
mouthpiece cups and throats will make sure 
that they conform within a hundred thousandth 


of an inch to the shape and curvature required. 

When it comes to saxophone, clarinet, and 
oboe valve manufacture, a Pratt-Whitney super- 
micrometer checks the accuracy of the gauges 
to ten one-millionths of an inch—about 1/150th 
the diameter of a human hair. 


Mounting Saxophone Keys. A saxophone is 
after all no better than its keys. In a total of 
535 parts, an alto sax has thirty-five keys, which 
by themselves involve 1,100 separate manufac- 
turing operations. Each steps calls for high 
precision. Then comes the problem of assem- 
bling the whole instrument. For this final step, 
new methods of mounting saxophone keys on 
bodies have been recently installed. After the 
body has been made and the sockets finished, 
steel fixtures are fastened to the sockets. These 
fixtures are jigs for holding knobs and lining 
up key hinges. When knobs and key hinges 
are accurately located with reference to the holes 
they are to open and close, the knobs are sol- 
dered to the body. This method insures better 
alignment of keys and hinges than the conven- 
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tional method of first soldering the knobs to the 
body and then trying to line up the key hinges 
in the drilled knobs so they work freely. Knobs 
of uneven height and other troublesome varia- 
tions are eliminated by the new method. 


STANDARDIZATION SPEEDS REPAIRS 


Wind instrument players will ask how all this 
precision fitting and research bears on their own 
First, stand- 
ardization facilitates replacement of worn parts 


problems as instrument owners. 


and speeds up repairs. 

The Conn Company has found it possible to 
train repairmen much faster because of its pre- 
vious efforts at standardizing parts and assembly- 
line processes. They inaugurated a non-profit 
Musical Instrument Repair School in 1945, open 
to GIs and others. By drawing on the expert 
craft and teaching skills of specialists in the fac- 
tory, the school gives in a thirty-week interval 
on-the-job instruction imparting tricks and skills 
of the repairman’s trade which would under 
ordinary conditions require half a lifetime to 
learn. 


Assembly-line Production. Although standardi- 
zation of parts and operations makes assembly- 
line production possible, the Conn Company’s 
heavy load of war work caused output of instru- 
ments to fall practically to zero. Reconversion 
is now complete, with an additional twenty-five 
thousand square feet of floor space acquired dur- 
ing the war. Rapid progress has been made in 
restoring belt-line production. 

Although output of instruments has now 
reached a high level, it has not been possible 
until recently to put into production many of 
the instruments most in demand by the finest 
professionals. Among these are the larger-bore 
trumpets and trombones, euphoniums and bass 
tubas, the larger-bore French horns, full Boehm 
system clarinets, alto and bass clarinets, bassoons 
and full Conservatory system oboes. To meet 
some of the most urgent needs a few of these 
instruments have been put through in limited 
numbers and have been made to a large extent 
by “bench methods.” This is a costly and slow 
method and output is necessarily limited. To- 
day, however, most of these instruments have 
been reinstated and are going through in the 
regular production fashion. Conn will be in a 
position before many months to meet these de- 
mands in adequate quantities. 


Supply Situation. Materials generally are now 
in plentiful supply. The most critical are nickel 


(Continued on page thirty-one) 









It takes seven 8-hour days to make and mount 
a set of oboe keys, starting with 355 tiny parts. 





Conn craftsman spins a French 
horn bell from a flat disc of brass. 





One set of 35 alto-sax keys cast at one 


operation. After 1100 other manufacturing 
eperations, a finished set of keys results. 
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Who ts Schillinger? What ts te? 


A recent news article stated that the entire 
music catalogue of Joseph Schillinger, composer, 
arranger, author and teacher, had been pur- 
chased by Leeds Music for the sum of $25,000. 
Another sign of the growing interest in Schil- 
linger and his work is the news that the two 
volumes dealing with the Schillinger System of 
Musical Composition, published by Carl Fischer, 
are now in their third printing, which means 
that already close to 4,000 copies have been sold. 
This is particularly impressive in light of the 
fact that the first printing was in 1946, and that 
thirty dollars is the price for the set of two 


volumes. 
Schillinger Teaching Centers 


Still another evidence of the interest in the 
Schillinger System is the growth of Schillinger 
classes, both private and in leading educational 
institutions throughout the country. Over one 
hundred schools have scheduled lectures; among 
those which offer courses in the Schillinger 
method are New York University; Schillinger 
House, and Conn Music School, in Boston; 
Hartford School of Music, Connecticut; Chicago 
Musical College, Hamilton School of Music in 
Philadelphia, and Converse College in South 
Carolina. New teachers of the system are being 
added to the ranks, after a rigorous training and 
authorization by the Schillinger Institute, and 
these teachers are in demand to fill positions in 
schools where the Schillinger System has recently 
taken root. 

As the systern gains greater hold, more and 
more musicians are coming in contact with it, 
and repeatedly one hears the questions—“Who 
is Schillinger?” and “What is the Schillinger 


System?” 


The Man 


Joseph Schillinger, who was born in Russia in 
1895, came to this country in 1928, after having 
held many important musical posts in his native 
country. In New York he became a teacher 
and lecturer at the New School for Social Re- 
search, at New York University, and at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia. He was also deeply in- 
terested in mathematics and science. During his 
lifetime his work attracted the attention of many 
musicians, and after his death, in 1943, the 
Schillinger System was compiled from corre- 
spondence lessons into the two volumes that set 
forth his theories. 


The System: Something Truly New 


Schillinger’s system offers a comprehensive, 
organized study of all phases of music. Whereas 
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it analyzes all types of music that have ever been 
written, it makes a complete departure from the 
whole music tradition of the Western world. 
Any combination of numbers from one to.twelve 
can be used as a constructed scale group—with- 
out any reference whatever to the traditional 
Western scales from Pythagoras to Schoenberg. 
Similarly chords can be built on any number 
combination, without primary concern for con- 
sonance or dissonance, although the system takes 
account of these in deciding how far a composer 
or arranger can go and still have his music 
sufficiently within the familiar pattern to be ac- 
ceptable to the listening public. 

The system in effect makes use of scientific 
method to set up a few basic rules, and shows, 
in a concrete way, how these rules can be applied 
to all musical problems. Starting with a funda- 
mental theory of rhythm, and making use of 
graphs, Schillinger has demonstrated how all 
possible types of rhythm can be evolved. 


The Basic Idea 


Here, in a simplified form based on Schillin- 
ger’s graphic system, is an illustration of three 
against two. Each time a new note is sounded 
you get a change in the rhythmical pattern. 
Considering each square as an eighth-note dura- 
tion, the following rhythmic patterns are created 
from the time that two notes are sounded to- 
gether until they are again sounded simultane- 


a 3 
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JJJJJJ 
d. 
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Perpendiculars are dropped with the entrance 
of each new tone; you then count the number 


ously: 
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_of squares between the dropped verticals, restate 


these in numbers, and thus arrive at a new 
rhythmical pattern, created by this particular 
three against two. 

Anybody familiar with the rudiments of or- 
chestration will see at a glance how this graph 
could be used as a foundation for an arrange- 
ment: each of the five rhythmic figures could 





be used for a section of the orchestra. This 
device once mastered could be as handy for a 
harried orchestrator as a slide rule is for an 
engineer. It is already as useful to movie, radio, 
and theatre orchestrators as figured basses were 
to Purcell. 


System Gives Wide Coverage 


The system of which this is one rudimentary 
illustration is elaborated to cover the whole 
compass of music. By mathematical method 
also, Schillinger uses the twelve tones of our 
musical system so that every conceivable scale, 
chord combination, etc., can be arrived at with- 
out reference to systems of the past. And from 
these basic theories he applies his method to 
problems of harmony, counterpoint, and on 
through to those of composition and orchestra- 
tion. In this way a student is shown how to 
master the craft of music—he can analyze what 
has gone before and apply his knowledge to the 
complicated problems of present-day music. The 
Schillinger System, in short, gives a unique, 
logical, and practical set of techniques. 


No Royal Road to Learning 


Though the basic concepts of the Schillinger 
System can be readily grasped, it is no study 
that can be poured into a nutshell. At New 
York University the Schillinger classes cover a 
period of nine semesters, or three years. At the 
Chicago Musical College the course takes four 
years to complete. As Rudolf Schramm, Co- 
ordinator of Instruction in the Schillinger Sys- 
tem at the New York University explains: “The 
approach is so different from all former ap- 
proaches to music that it is impossible to start 
except on the bottom rung of the Schillinger 
ladder, for here is a method which for the first 
time organizes the material of musical compo- 
sition properly and gives a few basic rules which 
cover the entire problem of composing.” 


Applies to Movie Background Music 


The practical applications of this method are 
demonstrated in many branches of music. Ar- 
rangers and orchestrators have found it saves 
them much time, because the techniques they 
have learned can be applied to the specific prob- 
lems they meet. 

To illustrate one of these problems, Schillin- 
ger discusses the application of his system to a 
complex rhythmical pattern. By his methods of 
analysis it is easily broken down into funda- 
mental rhythmical patterns which can be varied 
indefinitely by shuffling the order, and timing 
and spacing the re-entries for each unitary 
rhythm. Here is the author’s account of the 
result: 


“In musical backgrounds for motion pic- 
ture photoplays, when the scene develops in 
a definite locality, associated with definite 
rhythmic forms of expression, it may be 

(Continued on page thirty-five) 
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vx Don Lamond, stellar rhythm man, fur- 
nishes the strong “‘beat"’ for the Woody Her- 
man band, long noted for its fine rhythm pulse 
and interpretation of modern jazz. Don's 
ability has carried him far in the field of 
professional musicians. His style of drumming 
and ‘‘feel’’ for jazz is particularly individual 
and greatly respected by Woody and other 
professional musicians throughout the 
country. Don's previous experience with such 
bands as Benny Goodman, Boyd Raeburn and 
Alvino Rey bears this out. After using his 
new Leedys for only one week Don stated, “‘I 
never realized drums-could sound so differ- 
ent—take my advice and demand Leedy for 
the ‘sound’ you want’’! 


The modern drummer demands instruments 
that are sturdy in construction and striking 
in design, with built-in tone which comes 
from exacting workmanship on shells and 
hardware, plus the careful matching of heads. 


Leedy takes pride in producing percussion 
equipment built to highest quality standards 
. - - not down to a price. See your nearest 
Leedy dealer today for a demonstration of 
Leedy drum superiority, or write for free 
literature and prices on Leedy drums. Leepy 
Drums, Dept. 605, Elkhart, Indiana. 


eeeeeeeoeoeeoeeoeoeeeeoeeee 


LEEDY MAKES OWN DRUM HEADS...FINEST IN THE WORLD! 


Leedy snare drum, bass drum, tom tom and tympani heads are the finest that specialized skill, highest quality 
raw materials and advanced-design machinery can produce. Leedy “‘Hardwhite,"’ ‘‘Uka’’ and ‘‘Kafette’’ heads 
are noted for their fine, tight fibres, smooth finish, and unequalled-resilience—supreme factors necessary for 
the best drum tone and easy. playing. 

Leedy workman is shown bere stretching skin, which witt-be tacked -on frame shown in-backgronnd, for turing in controlled 
atmosphere. When you buy heads, demand Leedy heads and be sure they carry the Leedy trademark. It is your 
assurance of GENUINE LEEDY *‘EXACTNESS IN DETAIL.” 


For an 8” x 10” photo of Don Lamond, 
send ten cents to Leedy at above address. 


- 


“WORLD'S FINEST DRUMMERS’ INSTRUMENTS SINCE 1895” 
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THE VIOLIN 


Views and Reviews 


By SOL BABITZ 











Fingered Octaves for Use: 


Fingered octaves, or extended octaves, as they should be more prop- 
erly called, are still for the most part an unknown quantity to most 
violinists. As the fingered octave scales appear in most books they pre- 
sent such unusual difficulties of stretching, shifting and intonation that 
violinists can not be particularly blamed for ignoring them. In my book, 
“Principles of Extensions in Violin Fingering,” I point out that if fingered 
octaves were considered and used as extended octaves they would imme- 
diately become an important part of the average violinist’s equipment. 


Ordinary octaves where 1-4 to 1-4 slides prevail present the objection- 
able feature of too many shifts and too many audible slides. 


Conventional fingered octaves while curing this create the new prob- 
lem of large shifts and difficult stretching. The following fingered octave 
is much more difficult than the simplified lower fingering: 


4 
>! 





; The answer to this problem lies in combining the best factors of 
} both methods in a workable compromise. The following scale is the 
solution: 


Descend 
Same 
Yay 


2122 





The practical application of this combined fingering is even more 
interesting than the scale. The following examples are typical of the ease 
which is attained with this method: 


Bich ots Comcerte, Hitt. 


1 Solo 









Bye Mer, Schubert bs — 
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Music Received: 


How to Play the Violin, the Visual Method by Carl Gordon; N. Stalker, 

Burbank, Calif. Book One, $1.50; Book Two, $1.00. 

Based on the principles of visual education as used in the training of 
the armed forces, this original method, with the aid of over one hundred 
photographs, presents the principles of violin playing with an almost 
motion-picture-like continuity. It is worth trying. 





2nd EDITION 1 ORCHESTRATIONS 
' 


Dance, Vocal and Concert Orch. 
BY BEST ARRANGERS. Immediate shipment 
C.O.D. without deposit. We pay the postage 
and supply any music published. Preference 
to Union Members. Write for free Catalog 
of Orch., Bands, Books and special Free Offer. 

GLADSTONE HALL MUSIC CO. 

1676 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 





COMPLETE TREATISE ON 


' 

: FRANSPOSITION!} 
§ Covering ALL Problems of Transposition & 
8 Send for Folder to the Author 


CHARLES LAGOURGUE 
; 35 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 8 
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Solos Reeorded by JAROSLAV CIMERA 


America’s msg Trombone Artist and Teacher 
Also on) DAILY ROUTINE and ELEMENTARY GUIDE for Trombone and Baritone 
T PECHIN’S RECORDED DOUBLE AND — TONGUE COURSE 
For Cornet and Trumpe 
Solo Recording by E. PECHIN and CARROLL MARTIN. 
Trombone Solos Recorded by Cimera’s Star Pupils. 
Write for Free Folder — JERRY CIMERA, 819 HOME AVE., DEPT. IM, OAK PARK, ILL. 











TRUMPET PLAYERS! !—— 








AT LAST, HERE IT IS! 


ORCHESTRA STUDIES 


COVERING A WIDE RANGE OF THE SYMPHONIC REPERTOIRE 
Excerpts from the works of Bach, Beethoven, B y. Dukas, Dvorak, 
Franck, Handel, Mahler, Prokofieff; Rachmaninoff, ar aay ee Do Schumann, 
Shostakovich, Sibelius, Stravinsky, Weber, and others. 
COMPLETE IN THREE VOLUMES, Each 82.50 
Also: Orchestra fk. STRAUSS’ Symphonic Works. $1.75 
Studies from | R. WAGNER’s Operas & Concert Works, Vols. I & Il, Each....$1.75 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC COMPANY 


509 FIFTH AVENUE _ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 




















FOR TOP PERFORMANCE 


.in guitars 
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Carolyn Clarke Panasevich, F 
hornist, Kansas City Philha 


Harriet Peacock, flutist, 


Dorothy Dickinson, bassoonist, 
Indianapolis Symphony 


Cincinnati Symphony 


Women’s Activities... 


Evelyn Davis, concert master, 
Chicago Woman’s Symphony 


RECENT questionnaire on women instru- 
mentalists brought forth the information 
that seventeen of the major symphony or- 

chestras in the United States boast one or more 
women members: the New Orleans Symphony, 
seventeen, the Baltimore, fifteen; the St. Louis 
and the Kansas City, each fourteen; the Indian- 
apolis and the San Francisco, each eleven. The 
Los Angeles Philharmonic includes ten, the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, eight. The Chicago and 
the Minneapolis orchestras, as well as the 
Rochester Philharmonic, count each seven 


women among their players. Five women mem- 
bers help make up the memberships each of the 


Detroit and the Philadelphia orchestras. The 
Cincinnati has four, the Cleveland, three, and 
the Boston and New York, one each. 

But perhaps even more significant is the record 
of the instruments these young ladies play. Of 
course the violins and the harps—instruments 
long associated with feminine endeavor—out- 
number the others. That is, of the 155 instru- 
mentalists in these major groups, sixty-six are 


Montreal Women’s Symphony Orchestra, Ethel Stark, conductor. 


violinists and twenty-one harpists. Refreshing, 
however, are the indications of a widening 
choice of instruments among women. Of the 
sixty-eight non-violinists among the 155 instru- 
mentalists under consideration, there are twenty- 
one cellos, twelve violas, seven string basses, 
seven flutes, five bassoons, four oboes, four picco- 
los, three French horns, one English horn, two 
trombones and two percussion. 


Outside the major symphony field, in the some 
two hundred orchestras of symphonic calibre, 
yet not of major status, women hold an even 
more considerable place. The Duluth Sym- 
phony Orchestra, for instance, fairly typical in 
point of membership, has a concert-mistress in 
the first violin desk, and nine other violinists, 
besides five violas, four cellos, two basses, one 
flute, one oboe, one clarinet, two bassoons, two 
horns, one trumpet and one percussion—thirty 
women players in all. Of the sixty-three mem- 
bers of the Little Falls (Massachusetts) Orches- 
tra, twenty-two are women, including the con- 





certmaster, all three flutists, a bassoonist and a 
tympanist. 

Then there are orchestras—not many, indeed, 
but of high quality—which are made up entirely 
of women. The Montreal Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra, the first Canadian symphony orches-+ 
tra to play in Carnegie Hall (this was last Octo- 
ber) is not only composed entirely of women— 
and it has ninety members—but is conducted by 
a woman, Ethel Stark. The Chicago Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra, founded in 1925—it also 
has ninety members—presents concerts each 
season in its home city and on tour. At Long 
Beach, California, an all-woman orchestra is 
maintained by municipal tax. It has a hundred 
members and is conducted by Eva Anderson. 
Then there is Phil Spitalny’s “All-Girl” Orches- 
tra, noteworthy for the high degree of skill dis- 
played by its members, the unity of effect which 
it achieves. 

« It has not been easy for women to achieve such 
considerable representation in our large sym- 
phonic organizations. Before the turn of the 


Edna Phillips, former harpist, Philadelphia Orchestra. 





Peggy Hardin, flutist, 
Chicago Symphony 


Ruth H. Peacock, oboist, 
Indianapolis Symphony 





Marion Bauer, composer, 
pianist, writer, lecturer. 





St. Louis Symphony 


in the Field of Music 


century it was scarcely considered proper for 
women to take their places beside men in our 
orchestras. In fact, public performance by 
women had the same slightly indecorous flavor 
as women appearing in polling places, or taking 
long trips alone, or transacting business with 
men. Only in the last twenty-five years have 
such prejudices been to some extent overcome. 
Of course all through the ages there have been 
Maud Powells and Clara Schumanns and Teresa 
Carrenos, who by the very vibrancy of their 
personalities have triumphed over fixed preju- 
dice, but even these appeared only as soloists, 
never “competed” side by side with men. It 
has taken the last decade, with its war-time 
shortage of “man power,” its increase in labor- 
saving devices (most of them women-slanted), 
and its lessened emphasis on population-expan- 
sion, to bring to articulateness the concept of 
women as individuals engaged in money-making 
pursuits with the same purposefulness, and for 
the same reasons as men—namely to develop 
themselves, to earn their livings, to support their 


dependents and to achieve recognition in their 


chosen fields. 

But the women players themselves—what do 
they have to say? Most often expressed is the 
opinion that both in applying for and holding 
an orchestral position, women must be better 
players than their men competitors, not merely 
just as good. 

Also the need for absolute decorum is stressed, 
as well as a non-belligerent, constructive attitude. 
Others underlined “a businesslike approach” . . . 
“broadmindedness and diplomacy” . . . “a striv- 
ing to be as competent and as dependable as 
men.” Some instrumentalists comment on spe- 
cial problems arising when the orchestra is on 
tour, with its implications of close quarters, con- 
tinual rush and inconvenience. Others consider 
the black uniforms many orchestras decree for 
women unbecoming and uncomfortable and sug- 
gest that orchestra leaders may be trying to hide 
them among the multitude of men. Still others 
report that evidences of jealousy are confined to 
“a few old-time professionals who just can’t get 


Wanda Landowska, virtuoso on the harpsichord. 





used to the idea of women in symphony or- 
chestras.” 

So though the problems may be of widely dif- 
ferent aspects, there is no doubt that problems 
there certain'y are peculiar to the female con- 
tingency. The American Federation of Musi- 
cians, which has a.wa_s stood for equal oppor- 
tunities for men and women, is proud of the 
talent and enterprise of the women in its ranks, 
who are overcoming prejudice and inertia 
through sheer musical ability. 


Women musicians in America have distin- 
guished themselves as composers as well as in- 
strumentalists. Among the eminent American 
women composers may be numbered Marion 
Bauer, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Evelyn Berckman, 
Carrie Jacobs Bond, Gena Branscombe, Mabel 
W. Daniels, Fay Foster, Eleanor Everest Freer, 
Margaret Ruthven Lang, Mana-Zucca, Mary 
Carr Moore, Francis McCollin, Lily Strickland 
and Frances Terry. —Hope Stoddard. 


Raya Garbousova, eminent violoncellist. 





Dorothy Ziegler, trombonist, 
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VIENNESE 








- WINE, WOMAN AND SONG... Sircuss 












! 
2. MRTIBTS LIFE on ccccececesesees+s- Strauss 
3. VIENNA LIFE ................................Strauss 
4. TALES FROM THE VIENNA 
WwoopDs Strauss 
5S. ON THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE A 
DANUBE ccc ccceneresseeeseseseeeeseres StPOUSS 
OE etteentelitmessemsmenesinces. Waldteufel 
7. 1 LOVE THEE... ...... Waldteufel 
fF er, Waldteufel 
9. DOLORES ... «eee. Waldteufel 
10. TO THEE .... -Waldteufel 
1). L’ESTUDIANTIN. ..Waldteufel 
32. THE SKATERS .......... ..Waldteufel 
13. ETERNELLE IVRESSE ................. .Ganne 








32 World's Most Celebrated 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED FOR DANCE, RADIO, CONCERT OR SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS 
By GEORGE ROSEY 





WALTZES 














ALBUM No. 2 
1. LIFES ENJOYMENT .................... Strcuss 
2. THOUSAND AND ONE 
NIGHTS Strauss 
3. CHANTILLY WALTZES..........Waldteufel 
4. RETURN OF SPRING..... ..Waldteufel 
5. MY DREAM ................. .. Waldteufel 
6. ACCLAMATIONS .... ... Waldteufel 
7. VALSE MILITAIRE ..... ... Waldteufel 
8. LOVE AND SPRING .. Waldteufel 
9. SANTIAGO .............. «esee-eeeCOPDIN 
10. COPPELIA WALTZES «.«Delibes 
ll 
ALSTER 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 











































Straight playing from beginning to end. 
Each waltz complete, no abbreviations. 


Bb Tenor Sax published in one complete 








No lengthy introductions. No confusing codas. No complicated D.C. or D.S. signs. 


played with any combination of instruments. Lead parts: Piano, Ist Violin and 
E Alto Saxophone. Optional melody lead part for Bb Clarinet, Bb Trumpet, 


when no violin lead used, ior Waltzes Folio No. 1 only, price 75c. BUY THE 
PARTS YOU NEED. Most useful and ECONOMICAL ALBUMS of Viennese Waltzes. 
Send for Complete Catalogue of Concert Orchestra Albums. 
Important When Playing on Summer Jobs. 


- INSTRUMENTATION 
Piano Cello 2nd Clarinet in Bb Trombone 
Ist Violin Bass Horns in F Drums 
2nd Violin Flute Ist Trumpet in Bb Eb Alto Sexophone 
Viola Ist Clarinet in Bb 2nd Trumpet in Bb Bb Tenor Saxophene 


PRICE EACH INSTRUMENT PART $.60 — PIANO $1.00 


All woodwind and brass parts in Bb. 
All parts thoroughly cued, can be 


book for small orchestra combinations 
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QUALITY IS THE FIRST 





Strings 
polished to 
1/10,000 


of an inch 


Skilled Craftsmanship 


“KNOWN THE WORLD OVER” 


CONSIDERATION IN 


ALL KAPLAN STRINGS. PROCESSED TO 
PERFECTION BY ARTISANS TO WHOM SKILL 
AND WORKMANSHIP ARE FAMILY HERITAGES. 
VIOLIN * VIOLA * CELLO * BASS * HARP 


See Your Local Dealer 














Over Federation Field 


By CHAUNCEY A. WEAVER ; 








From music-loving, music-foster- 
ing, music-playing Local 47 of Los 
Angeles comes a paean of apprecia- 
tion from the pen of Kelly Shugart 
in testimonial to the successful 
crusading which President James C. 
Petrillo has been doing for the cause 
in support of which his fame has 
spread both far and wide. We are 
happy to introduce Over Federation 
Field page for the buoyant month 
of June with its presentation. It 
reads as follows: 

“Honoring James C. Petrillo, Na- 
tional President of the American 
Federation of Musicians, the Los 
Angeles Musicians Association 
(Local 47, A. F. of M.) of thirteen 
thousand and five hundred members 
in its general meeting this week 
unanimously voted to present him 


with a gold engraved honorary 
membership card. 

“The musicians made their de- 
cision after listening to electrical 


transcriptions on Petrillo’s state- 
ments before the Education and 
Labor Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

“Sam Rowland, member of Local 
47, in making the motion to honor 
Petrillo, said— 

“‘Mr. Petrillo’s ability to wiith- 
stand disconnected, disconcerting 
questions, even undeserved heck- 
ling, is proof of his enormous ability 
to think clearly, speak convincingly, 
and what is more important, to 
prove his belief in our cause! You 
have heard, on these transcriptions, 
obviously only a small portion of his 
ability to maintain respect on the 
part of his questioners by turning 
sharp and barbed questions, and 
even misleading leading questions, 














Members of Local 771, Tucson, meet to celebrate the opening of their 
new u!tra-modernebuilding, erected at the cost of $75,000 and containing, 
besides the auditorium, three private teaching rooms, four rest rooms, 
offices and club room. 


into a jovial answer. You have 
heard what I choose to calj— 
GREATNESS!’ 


“Local 47 in the past has tendered 
silver cards to such luminaries ag 
Bing Crosby, Frank Sinatra, Paul 
Whiteman, Jascha Heifetz and Ar. 
turo Toscanini. President Petrillo 
richly deserves the honor which we 
have it in mind to bestow.” 

We wish to congratulate Local 47 
on the timeliness of its action; on 
the sense of gratitude which in. 
spired it, in which sentiment we 
know that the united membership 
of the American Federation of 
Musicians will accord its heartiest 
acclaim. 





What is so rare as a day in June, 
When union brothers and sisters meet; 
And knowing themselves in _ perfect 


tune, 
Find their joy is once more complete. 
They take weal and 
woe; 
With honest zeal to their task they go; 
They toil from morn until setting sun, 
And trust the response will be—Well 
done! 


up issues—both 





Says the Minneapolis (Local 73) 
Fanfare: 

There is still a law on Massachu. 
setts statute books which says that 
“If any Rhode Islander dares to 
cross into Massachusetts, he shall 
immediately be subject to hanging.” 
In the light of such ominous revela- 
tion we can simply admonish Vin- 
cent Castronovo, for example, to 
stick close to Providence. 





For those who love to ponder the 
idiosyncrasies of genius the follow- 
ing should have a place in their 
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“Conductor Artnro 


scrap-book: 
eanini dislikes floral tri'utes. 
night after a concert he was pro- 
sented with a huge Louquet of flow- 


ers. He refused to accept them. 
“But why?” a friend asked; “they 
are beautiful.” “Flowers,” said Tos- 
canini tersely, “are for p-ima don- 
nas and corpses. I am neithcr.” 

By grapevine telegraph we learn 
that the thirty-second semi-annual 
meeting of the State Conference of 
Illinois Musicians, at Mt. Vernon, 
was a bright and shining success. 
Eighteen locals were represented by 
thirty-four delegates. Mt. Vernon, 
local host, arranged for a dance on 
the previous evening, an enjoyable 
festivity, at which animated feet 
kept time with inspirational music 
until five minutes past 1 A. M. 
There was a banquet Sunday noon, 
at which time President R. G. 
Soderstron, of the Illinois Feder- 
ation of Labor, delivered a stirring 
and eloquent address. Harry J. 
Stecper, assistant to President Pe--« 
trillo, brought offi-ial greetings 
from national headquarters and 
gave illuminating touches to many 
issues now pending. The Taft- 
Hartley bill, and Social Security 
and Withholding Tax measures 
were thoroughly dissected. Presi- 
dent Percy G. Snow and Secretary 
George W. Pritchard, hardy peren- 
nials, took care of their work in 
their usual expeditious manner. It 
was a successful state conference 
and the delegates adjourned . in 
happy mood to meet again in Sep- 
tember—probably in Springfield. 

Vice-President Irwin L. Stock- 
still, of Local 284 of Waukegan, was 
recently compelled to undergo a 
major operation in hospital. We 
hope to see him at the Asbury Park 
convention—to which he was duly 
elected as a delegate. 





The shadows of deep bereavement 
recently fell upon Local 802, New 
York, in the sudden passing of Emil 
G. Balzer, treasurer of the organiza- 
tion. He was seventy-one years of 
age. He had been a union member 
since 1896. He entered the office of 
treasurer in 1946. He was a fine 
pianist. The Allegro, official organ 
of the Local, pays fine tribute to 
his personal character and loyalty. 
Mr. Jack Stein has been named to 
the Balzer successorship. Stein says 
of his predecessor— 

“My association with Emil Balzer 
was very close and in his death I 
lost a personal friend. For the past 
twenty years Brother Balzer and I 
worked together to further the wel- 
fare of our organization, and it will 
be my ambition to carry on in the 
traditions of loyalty and devotion to 


our union =which’ Brother Balzer 


exemplified with such integrity.” 


The necrology list of the current 
period includes the name of Presi- 
dent Lawrence J. McGovern of Local 
85, Schenectady, N. Y., whose death 
Was sudden and a great shock to all 
who knew him. He was an em- 
ployee in the office of the City Cor- 
Poration, a good musician, and en- 
joyed the esteem of all who knew 
him. 

Local 60, Pittsburgh, is getting 
ready to move into a new home. We 
have been officially familiar with 
“$10 Penn Ave.” for such an ex- 
tended period it will be difficult to 
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get accustomed to the new location. 
However, we shall do our best to 
keep in respectful touch with this 
active organization. 





The fame of Russ D. Henegar, of 
the Sioux Falls Municipal Band, 
(S. D.), seems to be spreading both 
far and wide, including the deep 
down South. He was recently called 
to St. Petersburg, Florida, to serve 
as one of seven bandmaster judges 
for the State High School band con- 
test, in which convocation some fifty 
bands participated. Henegar reports 
that nearly all the bands were very 
far advanced in playing, as well as 
in field work; also that Florida has 
a superior school band program; 
also, a high-grade State Association 
of Bandmasters. Those who have 
contacted the Southland musically 
ean easily endorse the sentiments 
of Bandmaster Henegar. 


Is the A. F. of M. growing? We 
have before us a recent issue of 
Musicland, official organ of Local 
76, Seattle, which carries the names 
of seventy-two new members. We 
congratulate them upon their daily 
opportunity to look out upon Mt. 
Rainier. 








The scythe of the Grim Reaper 
never ceases its tithely swing. The 
writer is moved to pay tribute to a 
valued friend with whom he played 
in Des Moines bands for many 
years. Wilbur M. Lewis, long-time 
member of Local 75, passed away on 
Wednesday, May 5, 1948, at the age 
of seventy-nine years. Wilbur was 
a fine bass player. We played to- 
gether in the T. Fred Henry Band 
and in the Iowa State Band for ex- 
tended periods in long past years. 
He was faithful and capable and 
had a host of friends. And now the 
personnel of the two band organi- 
zations mentioned has almost com- 
pletely passed within the impene- 
trable shadows—only two of us be- 
ing left, so far as we are able to 
determine. To our long-time friend 
Wilbur, Hail and farewel'! 





Speaking of the American Band- 
masters Association, perhaps a nam. 
ing of the official roster will be in- 
teresting to band players in particu- 
lar: President, Col. H. C. Bronson, 
Hague, Va.; Vice-President, John J. 
Richards, director, Long Beach Mu- 
nicipal Band; “Secretary-Treasurer, 
Glenn Cliffe Bainum, University, 
Evanston, Ill.; Honorary Life Pres- 


idents, John..Philip Sousa (1854- 
1932); Dr. Edwin Franko Goldman, 
New York. Past Presidents, Dr. 


Charles O’Neill, Herbert L. Clarke 
(1867-1945); Dr. Frank Simon, Dr. 
Albert Austim—Harding, Karl L. 
King, Dr. Peter Buys, -Capt.-R.: B. 
Hayward, Henry Fillmore, Glenn 
Cliffe Bainum. Directors, Dr. Al- 
bert A. Harding, John J. Heney, 
Russ D. Henegar, Col. Earl L. Irons, 
and Carleton L. Stewart. Each one 
a bright particular star in the 
American Bandmaster Pantheon! 





Greetings to all delegates to the 
fifty-first annual convention of the 
American Federation of Musicians. 
Best wishes to those back home. who 
have helped to create and maintain 
an organization which the late Sam- 
uel Gompers once declared one of 
the four strongest and best-managed 
units in the great American labor 
movement! 








RICO REEDS preferred 


by professionals the world over! 


Just as RICO REEDS are top choice among discriminating 
American clarinet and saxophone artists, they’re setting the pace 
today for world-wide popularity. RICO’S modern system of 
style cuts offers YOUR particular style and strength of reed 
from four individual style cuts and nine playable strengths. 


@ RICO PRODUCTS FOR CLARINET 
AND SAXOPHONE INCLUDE RICO 
REEDS — GREGORY MOUTHPIECES 
—PLASTICOVER REEDS — MICKEY 
GILLETTE MOUTHPIECES. 


CAN SUPPLY YOU, OR 
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“1 WAS AMAZED 
TO PLAY 
7 MINOR 
CHORDS 
WITHOUT SLANTIN 
THE STEEL!" 













Says EDDIE JOHNSON 


Famous Guitarist of Stage 
and Radio 






SENSATIONAL 





Yours for the amazingly . 


low price of: $G9S~ 


Plus Postage 
in U.S.A. 


IMPORTANT!S 


@ The guitar steel will not be sold 
thru dealers—so order yours direct. 
THE A AND B MINOR STEEL ee a 
WATERMAN, ILLINOIS PHONE 88 
Chicogo Representotive 
A. Z'PP, LYON AND HEALY BLOG 
438, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE A AND B MINOR STEEL DISTRIBUTORS 

WATERMAN, WLINOIS 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed you will find the amount of $____________.. Kindly send me the 
A ond B Minor Guitar Steel. 


Reed-these unbelievably. TRUE facts... 


@ Plays minors, mojor and 9th on same fret. 
@ Regardiess of tuning used, you can easily 
get from 2 to 5 different chords on each fret 
without SLANTING the steel. 

@ The A & B Minor Steel has unlimited pos- 
sibilities. 

@ Light weight and easy to handle. 

@ Heavy Chrome Finish. 

© Yours for only $6.95 plus postage. 
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Prescott’s Reed Mfg. Co. 


America’s Oldest Reed Manufacturer 
1442 WEST BELMONT 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


res-kut 
America’s Finest ! 
AT PRE-WAR PRICES 


REEDS 


The American Musician of today faces requirements far 


beyond any he has ever met before, anywhere. 
afford to be handicapped in any way. 


He can’t 


KRES-KUT REEDS MEET THESE NEW STANDARDS: 


They are scientifically designed 
and cut. Their edges vibrate 
hampered—tree from ligature 
bind. This means FAR RICHER 
TONES — INSTANT RESPONSE 
—WITH MINIMUM EFFORT. 


Made only from the CREAM of 
the CANE. This, plus their 
GLOSS - FINISH. makes them 
long-lived and remarkably re- 
sistant to moisture. 


You'll find them in America’s 
finest bands and orchestras. Try 
one and YOU'LL agree—KRES- 
KUT REEDS are America’s 
Finest. Make your reputation 
with Kres-Kut! 
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Minutes of Special Meeting 


OF THE 


International Executive Board 
Of the American Federation of Musicians 





April 3rd - 6th, 


Palmer House 
Chicago, Illinois 
April 3, 1948 
The meeting is called to order by 
President Petrillo at 2:00 P. M. 
Present: Bagley, Cluesmann, 
Gamble, Parks, Hild, Kenin, Clancy, 
Murdoch, Honorary Executive Offi- 
cer Weaver. 





President Petrillo reports on the 
negotiations in connection with 
radio and television. There is a 
general discussion of the subject. 

Executive Officer Murdoch re- 
ports on the Canadian situation in 
respect to these industries. 





Theodore Cain, representing the 
Society of Independent Motion Pic- 
ture Producers, appears and re- 
quests that the International Execu- 
tive Board relax certain conditions 
of the contract between the Feder- 
ation and the corporation due to 
circumstances which have developed 
in the conduct of the business of the 
corporation. Mr. Cain retires. The 
matter is discussed. On motion 
made and passed it is decided that 
the Federation must insist that the 
provisions of the contract between 
the Society of Independent Motion 
Picture Producers and the A. F. of 
M. must be carried out. 





The Recording and Transcription 
Fund is discussed. J. Wharton 
Gootee, supervisor of the Fund, re- 
ports that there is $3,047,949.18 in 
the Fund which is available for the 
employment of musicians at future 
functions to be given by the Feder- 
ation. The matter of allocating the 
funds to provide for two years’ oper- 
ations is discussed. Otber aspects 
are also considered. Final action is 
postponed until later in the meeting. 

President Petrillo reports that he 
had approved two Recording and 
Transcription Fund projects to take 
place before the adoption of the 1948 
plan by the Board. They were 
worthy projects in the jurisdictions 
of Locals 76, Seattle, Wash., and 610, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., and in line 
with the proposed plan. On motion 
made and passed the action of the 
President is ratified. 








Other matters of interest to the 
Federation are discussed. 


The session adjourns at 7:00 P. M. 








Palmer House 
Chicago, Illinois 
April 4, 1948 
The Board reconvenes at 2:00 
P. M. President Petrillo in the 
chair. 
All present. 





Treasurer Gamble reports that 
the government is issuing a new 
series of bonds and suggests that as 
there are sufficient funds available 





1948, Inclusive 


the Federation invest to the extent 
of $200,000.00. On motion made and 
passed the Treasurer is authorized 






































































to purchase $100,000.00 worth of the 
new issue of United States Govern. 
ment Bonds from the General Fund , 
and $100,000.00 worth from the : 
Theatre Defense Fund. t 

The Board discusses matters in : 
connection with the Research De. ! 
partment, i 

C 
* Matters in connection with the . 
Recording and Transcription Fund r 
are further discussed. 

Resolution No. 46 (which fol. 
lows), Which was referred to the 
Board by the 1947 Convention, is R 
now considered. T 

Whereas, The legitimate alloca. ¥ 
tions of the Recording and Tran. th 
scription Fund to small locals is in- pl 
sufficient to promote monthly proj. tt 
ects to all classes of listeners, 0 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That to 
such allocation of monies be allowed he 
to accumulate where necessary to li 
achieve above-mentioned purpose, me 
and i a 

Be It Further Resolved, That the | B 
committee in charge of such Fund of 
stipulate a reasonable minimum & 
amount to be held in reserve for ag 
local’s use. 

On motion made and passed the 
Board decides that the resolution be nil 
not concurred in. D. 

his 

The following bills are presented: tai 

Van Arkel and Kaiser, expenses, ret 
January, 1948, $356.91; February, the 
1948, $31.40; March, 1948, $28.70. of 

Padway, Woll, Thatcher, Glenn, an 
and Wilson, expenses, January, 1948, me 
$98.91; February, 1948, $103.00; 

March, 1948, $10.00. y. 

Canadian Representative Mur- Ko 
doch, expenses, December, 1947, in) 
$141.92; January, 1948, $86.31. Shc 

S. Stephenson Smith, expenses, fro! 
February 1 to March 9, 1948, $280.20. is 

Hal Leyshon & Associates, Inc, pat 
salary and expenses, February to enti 
March, 1948, $3,078.06. stri 

On motion made and passed pay- exte 
ment of these bills is ratified. tire 

— loca 











The Secretary reports that the 
owners of the Quinby Building, in 
which the Secretary’s office and 
printing plant are located, are de- 
sirous of selling the building. While 
they have a prospective buyer, they 
decided to give the Federation the 
first opportunity of purchase. The 
figures are presented indicating the 
income and expense. The matter is 
discussed. On motion made and 
passed it is decided not to purchase 
the building. 






























The arrangements for the annual 
Convention in June are discussed. 
The following resolution is _ pre- 
sented: 

Whereas, The fiftieth Convention 
of the A. F. of M. empowered the 
Internationa! Executive Board 
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determine the place where the fifty- 
first Convention should be held; 

Whereas, Aiter due consideration, 
the International Executive Board 
has designated Asbury Park, N. J., 
as the place where such fifty-first 
Convention shall be held; 

Whereas, It has been determined 
that accommodations cannot be ob- 
tained in Asbury Park, N. J., for 
the week commencing with the sec- 
ond Monday in June, 1948, but can 
be obtained for the week commenc- 
ing with the first Monday in June, 
1948; and 

Whereas, In the opinion of the 
Board an emergency therefore 
exists and the existing laws are in- 
adequate and make no provision for 
such a situation; it is therefore 

Resolved, That the President of 
the A. F. of M. is requested to issue 
an executive order pursuant to the 
By-Laws of the Federation provid- 
ing that for the year 1948 the annual 
Convention shall be held commenc- 
ing on the first Monday in June. 

On motion made and passed the 
resolution is adopted. 





A telegram is read from Secretary 
Ragone of Local 74, Galveston, 
Texas, in reference to a member 
who suffered property damage 
through the explosion which took 
place in Texas City, Texas, some 
time ago. At the time Executive 
Officer Parks was sent to the area 
to ascertain if any Federation mem- 
bers were in need of immediate re- 
lief. Apparently there was no such 
need at thet time. On motion made 
and passed it is decided that the 
Board has no right to use the funds 
of the Federation to reimburse a 
member for personal property dam- 
aged under such circumstances. 

A letter is read from Alfred Man- 
ning of Local 161, Washington, 
D. C., requesting information as to 
his right to file charges against cer- 
tain officers of the local. The Sec- 
retary is instructed to advise him 
that the entire matter was disposed 
of by the local through its accept- 
ance of revorts at various of its 
meetings. 





A letter is read from Secretary 
Kohler of Local 8, Milwaukee, Wis., 
in reference to the Union Industries 
Show to take place in Milwaukee 
from May 12th to 16th. Information 
is requested regarding the partici- 
pation of the A. F. of M. in this 
enterprise. The Secretary is in- 
structed to advise the local that the 
extent of the participation is en- 
tirely within the discretion of the 
local. 

On motion made and passed the 
Board reaffirms its approval of the 
purchase of recordings covering the 
appearance of President Petrillo be- 
fore the Congressional Committee in 
Washington, D. C. These recordings 
were to be sent to all locals and 
other persons interested in hearing 
the testimony as recorded. 





The matter of holding the 1949 
Convention in Banff, Alta., Canada, 
is discussed. 

A telegram addressed to President 
Petrillo from Honorary President 
Weber is read. He regrets his in- 
ability to be present due to his state 
of health and extends his kindest 
Tegards to the members of the 


JUNE, 1948 


Board and best wishes for the suc. 
cess of the Federation. 

The Secretary submits the follow- 
ing proposed change in the Consti- 
tution providing for a greater num. 
ber of musicians in organizing a 
new local: 

Article III, Section 1, 
Paragraph 1—Constitution 


Fifty musical instrumental per- 
formers, non-members of the A. F. 
of M., may form a local union in 
any territory which is not included 
in the original jurisdiction of a 
local already organized, provided 
that when the membership of any 
local becomes less than 50 bona fide 
members in good standing, the char- 
ter of such local sha'l automatically 
lapse and the members in good 
standing of said lapsed local shall 
have the right to join the local to 
whom the jurisdiction has been re. 
allocated upon payment of the dif- 
ference between the Initiation Fee 
paid to the lapsed local and that of 
the local with which he seeks affilia- 
tion, provided the application fee of 
the lapsed local is less and the ap- 
plication for such membership is 
made within 60 days. The number 
of members required béfore a char- 
ter shall lapse does not apply to 
locals chartered previous to May 1, 
1948. In those cases the minimum 
of 15 still applies. The Interna 
tional Executive Board may grant a 
charter to a local consisting of less 
than 50 members if it finds it in the 
best interests of the Federation. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided that the Executive Board 
recommend to the next Convention 
that this proposal be adopted. 





The operation of the Symphony 
Placement Bureau which has for its 
purpose the registration of prospec- 
tive symphony players is explained 
to the Board. 





Other matters of interest to the 
Federation are discussed. 





The session adjourns at 6:00 P. M. 





The Board reconvenes at 8:30 
P. M. 





The question of the right of a 
local to levy an assessment for a 
building fund and suspending a 
member for non-payment thereof 
when he offers his dues is consid- 
ered by the Board. It is decided to 
advise the member to pay the as- 
sessment and appeal the matter to 
the International Executive Board. 





Cases wherein a musician serves 
notice of cancellation of his man- 
agement contract on the booking 
agencies where the matter of his 
right to cancel is in dispute are 
considered. The matter is laid over 
for further consideration. 

At the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Executive Board in New York 
on January 27, 1948, it was decided 
that when claims are filed against 
employers for engagements booked 
by agencies, the agency shall not be 
automatically joined as a defendant. 
It was also decided that where 
claims are filed against agencies, 
such claims shall be based on the 
negligence of the agency. On mo- 
tion made and passed the Board 
now decides that this procedure 
shall also apply to cases filed before 
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YOUR INSTRUMENT ALSO DESERVES THE 
DELUXE PROTECTION OF SELMER’S NEW 
PROFESSIONAL CASE AND COVER COMBINED 


RE’S the first major improvement in a case 
since the adoption of formed styles twenty-five 
years ago. No catches or locks! Zipper cover 
is waterproof, washable tan plastic material. 
Constructed to cushion against bumps and keep 
your instrument warmer in cold weather. Zipper 
can be locked. For top professional appearance 
and maximum protection get a Chesterfield. 
Your instrument deserves one. Ask your dealer. 
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January 27, 1948, and not yet de. 


cided. 

The ques:ion is raised whether 
the Board will consider a claim of 
an estate against a member in which 
case the claim would have been con- 
sidered on behalf of the original 
claimant before his death. It is de- 
cided to accept the claim and then 
decide on the matter of procedure. 


The question of accepting a claim 
of Meyer Davis Music against a 
member of the Federation for com- 
missions for an engagement which 
took place in 1941 is considered. 
The Board decides to accept the 
claim and will then decide as to 
whether there was negligence in 
presenting same. 


Case 1164, 1946-47: Appeal of Log 
Cabin Farms, Inc., Armonk, N. Y., 
from an action of Local 38, White 
Plains-Port Chester, N. Y., in ren- 
dering judgment against them in 
favor of member Chris Cross (Can- 
navaro) covering salary underpay- 
ment in the sum of $8,289.00 and 
request for return of $3,200.00 de- 
posit, is considered. The case is 
discussed and referred to a commit- 
tee consisting of Executive Officers 
Parks, Hild and Kenin to study the 
case further and report back to the 
Board. 


Application for reopening of Case 
1201, 1946-47: Claim of member 
Lucille Vincent (Ricciardello) 
against The Skipper Restaurant, 
Fairhaven, Mass., and the Ford 
Theatrical Agency, Boston, Mass., 
Bookers’ License No. 2684, and 
George A. Libby Management, New 
York, N. Y. (non-licensed), for 
$175.00 alleged balance salary due, 
is considered. On motion made and 
passed the reopening is granted. 


The Board has a general discus- 
sion of the radio and television situ- 
ation. 

Other matters of interest to the 
Federation are discussed. 


The session adjourns at 12:15 


Palmer House 
Chicago, Illinois 
April 5, 1948 
The Board reconvenes at 2:00 
P. M. President Petrillo in the 
chair. 
All present. 


The question of formulating a 
new contract in place of Form B is 
considered. The matter is thorough- 
ly discussed with Counsel Milton 
Diamond. On motion made and 
passed it is decided that a commit- 
tee consisting of Executive Officers 
Kenin, Hild, Clancy, Murdoch and 
Parks will meet with Counsel Dia- 
mond in New York on June ist in 
order to have a new form to be sub- 
mitted to the Board at its meeting 
before the Convention. 


Various phases of the recording 
situation are discussed with counsel. 


A bill is submitted by Poletti, 
Diamond, Radin, Freidin, Mackay 
and Roosevelt for services in con- 
nection with the hearings before the 
Committee on Education and Labor 
of the House of Representatives in 


Washington, D. C.: For the services 
of Miiton Diamond and two asso. 
ciates, trom January 12-23, 1948, 
$5,500.00. 

On motion made and passed the 
bill is ordered paid. 

Other matters concerning the Fed. 
eration are discussed. 


The session adjourns at 5:30 P. M, 


The Board reconvenes at 8:30 
P. M. Vice-President Bagley in the 
chair. 

All present except President Pe. 
trillo, who is excused. 


Case 1164, 1946-47, is again con. 
sidered. The case is discussed. On 
motion made and passed it is de. 
cided to refer the matter to the 
President’s office to ascertain the 
amount owed to the musicians, and 
any other pertinent facts. 

The application for reinstatement 
of Peter Conforti in Local 349, Man. 
chester, N. H., is considered. The 
matter is discussed. On motion 
made and passed it is decided to 
assess a National Reinstatement 
Fee of $250.00, payment of $150.00 
of which will be held in abeyance 
pending his future deportment as 
a member. It is further decided 
that Conforti is ineligible to be a 
delegate to Conventions of the A. F. 
of M. for five consecutive years. 

It is ordered that charges be pre. 
ferred against James Quimby of 
Local 374, Concord, N. H., for his 
alleged actions at the last Conven. 
tion in violation of Article II of the 
Constitution of the Federation. 


Case"140, 1947-48: Claim of Ni- 
dorf-Peppe, Inc., Bookers’ License 
No. 3717, against member Randy 
Brooks of Local 802, New York, 
N. Y., for $11,906.32 alleged commis. 
sions, etc., due, is considered. After 
consideration, it is on motion made 
and passed decided to allow the 
claim in the amount of $3,799.95. 


Case 213, 1947-48: Claim of John 
C. Mullins against the Gale Agency, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., Bookers’ Li- 
cense No. 4017, and James Evans, 
New York, N. Y., Bookers’ License 
No. 466, for $440.12 alleged expenses 
sustained through breach of Caval- 
cade of Jazz contract, is considered. 
After discussion, it is on motion 
made and passed decided to allow 
the claim in the amount of $340.12 
against James Evans. 


Case 232, 1947-48: Charges pre- 
ferred by Lorin H. Kiely, promoter, 
against member Tex Justus of Local 
35, Evansville, Ind., for alleged 
breach of contract, and claim for 
$138.00 expenses sustained, is con- 
sidered. The Executive Board had 
found Justus guilty of the charges 
preferred and imposed a fine of 
$50.00. It also allowed Kiely’s 
claim in the sum of $138.00. The 
local having requested a reopening 
of the case in order to present new 
evidence, payment of the amount 
due was held in abeyance pending 
the disposition of the matter at this 
meeting. The matter is discussed. 
On motion made and passed it is 
decided not to allow a reopening. 


Case 455, 1947-48: Charges pre- 
ferred by member Joe Rossi against 
former member Kermit Brigham of 


(Continued on page forty-one) 
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mat NAME BANDS USE 


5 tyke" 












ONLY 
$q-48 
Easy to Fold 

Easy to Carry 

Easy to Set Up 


Tex Benecke, Duke Ellington, Hal McIntyre, 
Desi Arnaz and Ray Anthony, along with 
many other famous bands, use these beautiful 
red and white stands both on location and 
one-nighters. Give YOUR band top profes- 
sional appearance with Style-A-Folds. See 
your dealer or order direct on money-back 
guarantee. Write for illustrated catalog in 
color, showing complete line of America’s 
finest orchestra equipment. 


Humes & Berg Mfg. Co., Inc. 
525 W. 76th St., Bldg. 5, Chicago, Ill. 











| ELECTRO ALE. 


ky Guler 


THE WORLD’S FINEST— 
for perfect performance on 
all electrical instruments. 


Wound with metal espe- 
cially developed for true, 
brilliant, undistorted ampli- 
fication. 


SUPER POLISHED 


MATCHED SETS 


Purchase 
AY Guler Strings 


From Your Dealer 














WRITE TO JOE ALLARD 
74 W. 30th ST. N.Y. 20, N.Y.C. FOR 


For SAXOPHONE 


@ Three octave scales and chords 
@ Atwo octave range in any scale 
PRICE @ Twelve scales in every key 
@ Fingerings above (high F) 
$3.00 @ Unusvol chords 
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Research at Conn’s 


(Continued from page nineteen) 


rod for key hinges, nickel for tubing 
for flutes and trombone slides and 
soft nickel sheet for French horns. 
Brass of all kinds is fairly plentiful. 
But the recent move toward rearma- 
ment threatens to disrupt these con- 
ditions. Copper, the princival metal 
used to make brass, is becoming 
tighter already. 

Wood For Clarinets. Of one ma- 
terial, however, Conn is sure to have 
an adequate supply for several 
years, regardless of what happens; 
that is grenadilla wood, used in 
clarinets and oboes. In 1941 and 
1942, when American ships were 
carrying great quantities of tanks 
and trucks and other war material 
to Russia, these ships had to go 
around the southern tip of Africa 
and empty their cargo. The empty 
ships then made the return trip by 
the same route back to the United 
States. Many of them stopped at 
Madagascar and Mozambique and 
took on loads of grenadilla wood 
logs as ballast for the return trip. 
At that time Conn placed an open 
order with the largest importer of 
rare woods in New York and re. 
ceived great quantities of these logs. 
For years to come this supply of 
grenadilla wood will fill all Conn 
needs for clarinet and oboe bodies. 
Craft Skills. Standardization and 
mass production methods in instru- 
ment manufacture can effect large 
economies. But no precision ma- 
chinery can replace the high-grade 
craftsmanship of skilled instrument 
makers. Ninety per cent of the out- 
lay for precision instruments re. 
mains as labor cost. Long and 
arduous apprenticeship is required 
for the more difficult jobs in an 
instrument making plant. Here 
are samples: Springer (woodwind 
keys), thirty-six months; valve 
piston maker, forty-two menths; 
mounter (brass or woodwind), 
forty-eight months; buffer and 
polisher (special), sixty months; 
trombone mounter, seventy-two 
months; tool and die-maker, ninety- 
six months. 

Professionals will naturally be in- 
terested in the price outlook in the 
instrument field. 

With material prices up nearly 

100 per cent over prewar, and labor 
costs up 97 per cent, Conn has ad- 
vanced instrument prices only an 
average 62 per cent—a_ relative 
economy made possible largely by 
the standardization of parts and 
assembly-line methods of manufac. 
ture. At the same time the quality 
of instruments has been improved 
notably by the work of the research 
department. 
The Purpose of Research. The 
Conn company is firmly persuaded 
of the worthwhileness of research, 
while well aware that no figuring, 
however scientific, can replace the 
fine workmanship and _ personal 
skills of trained craftsmen—any 
more than any electronic gadgets 
can substitute for the virtuosity of 
the skilled performer who plays the 
instruments. Electronics should 
serve the craftsman and the musi- 
cian, not replace them. 

Research engineers at Conn have 
brought science and technology to 
the aid of craftsmanship, but they 
realize that in the last analysis all 
machinery exists to serve human 
and artistic needs.—S. S. S. 
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By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 
































































The Gene. Krupa-Slingerland swing drum contest 
still remains the most interesting news to aspiring 
teen-age drummers. The six contestants who will 
appear in the final contest at Chicago some time this 
midsummer—to be judged by Krupa himself—will in 
the meantime have emerged victors of first, a /ocal; 
second, a regional, and third, a semi-final contest in 
their respective local areas. Substantial prizes are to 
be awarded, with entree to some top-flight band for 
the Number One Boy. Judging from the calibre of 
such contestants as I have seen and heard about to 
date, the lucky winner may be expected to be out- 
standing. 





George L. Stone 


JOE, ET AL 


Some of the drummers of Local 171, Springfield, Massachusetts, have 
been thumbing the pages of their union books in an endeavor to find the 
Joe Marsh whose name appeared in the question about the tam-tam in 
my March column. Stop looking, boys. The name is Joe Raiche and 
should have so appeared. Joe, a talented performer upon the percussion 
instruments, received his training at the hands of Springfield’s (and 
Holyoke’s) most capable Joseph Sefchik. Raiche has appeared before 
the public in solo and ensemble playing since the tender age of three, 
and has a huge, well-filled scrap-book to prove it. My error, Joe. 


Arthur C. David, a friend of long standing, writes from Great Falls, 
Montana, to say he got a big kick out of the story about the evolution 
of the dance drummer’s bass drum. “I went through it all,” he writes, 
“with the single-head bass drum, bells and all-wooden foot-pedal, too.” 
Arthur dropped in (from Montana, no less) to see me one day last Sep- 
tember and to tell me that, although no spring chicken, he still plays for 
dances—mostly old-time dances. 


Another reacton to the bass drum article came from one of my 
ex-G. I. pupils, who told me that in Paris, during the war, he saw a 
drummer carrying his outfit on a bicycle. The bass drum, around 16 
by 26, was fastened to the handlebars in front and the rest of the outfit 
in back. A while later I got to wondering how the cyclist could see the 
road ahead, but my informant is a temperate man and has the reputation 
of being an honest one. Well, anyway, he was looking me right in the 
cye when he told it. 


SIGHT-READING 


Sight-reading rests in the ability to read note groups quickly and 
accurately and, at the same time, to select the stickwork best suited to 
their execution. When properly developed, reading a drum part is as 
simple as reading a newspaper. 

One of the elements of sight-reading is eye fixation. The eyes take 
in note groups only when they pause and fix in their travel across the 
page. The speed of a drummer’s eye-travel determines the speed of his 
performance. Thus, while a beginner may see, perhaps, but one note 
group at each such pause, an expert—his eye span widened and skilled 
through practice—will take in several groups. . 

A highly skilled word-reader, investigation shows, reads more than 
1,400 words a minute and retains what he reads. (At this rate you, the 
reader, should be able to take in and remember this article on sight- 
reading in twenty seconds. Try it and see how good you are.) 


It would be interesting to compare the performance of a word-reader 
skimming a clear-cut printed page with that of a drummer confronted 
with a smudged, moth-eaten manuscript part that came over in the ark, 
full of penciled cuts, cues and erasures, presto molto, much more molto 
and watch the leader for sudden stops! Or that of a violinist speeding 
through a mss. of, say, Stravinsky, and being obliged not only to read 
the notes but also to make the tones as he does this. Or that of a pianist 


reading a flock of notes and stuff scored on two staves with different 
clefs, transpose it down half a step perfesser, the diva ain’t in good voice 
tonight! I'm not the one to cry down the accomplishments of the other 
fellow, but I truly believe that the sight-reading standards set up by a 
professional musician in his every-day playing would be hard for others 
to meet. 

The chief difficulty in rapid sight-reading by the drummer is due to 
the impatience of the average novice. He endeavors to force his eyes and 
mind to wade through intricate figures at top speed before he has fully 
learned to recognize their components—before he has thoroughly mas. 
tered his note-arithmetic; his main difficulty here being due to the fact 
that he hasn’t yet found time to memorize the relative values of rests ag 
thoroughly as those of notes. 

Rapid sight-reading must be developed through slow, concentrated 
study in the beginning and carefully retarded progress thereafter. The 
novice will do well to begin by sight-reading ome measure, or even one 
note group at each eye fixation, and to assimilate that one before going on. 
Soon, with practice, he will be taking in two; later, three, and so on, 
Even at this point he is not an expert. Patience is paramount and forcing 
(a standard technique later) must here be avoided lest both reading and 
execution suffer in the rush. 


WETTLING 


In a recent letter to George Wettling I added the postscript: “Hope 
you're busy.” Back came the answer: “ ... I’m still on the staff here at 
the American Broadcasting Company (WJZ) and do some jazz concerts 
now and then at Carnegie Hall. You'll hear me in the Treasury Agent 
program, also The Clock, Lee Sweetland Show, Museum of Modern 
Music, with Hank D’Amico’s Band, The Candid Microphone and Let's 
Listen to Music. I also play with the A. B. C. Symphony when it is on 
the air during the summer months. The rest of the time I have to my- 
self.” George is one of those rare individuals who can fit into anything 
from a jam session to a symphony concert. I make it a point to listen 
in to him whenever I can. 


Boston’s Harry Myhr, who recently sojourned to Hollywood and from | 
there joined the Katherine Durham show, paid me a visit while this show § 


was in town. Harry received his training from many sources, but par- 
ticularly from Carl Gardner. In the show Harry plays in the pit, while 
on-stage there are three West Indian hand-drummers. “When we four 
get going,” observed Harry, “there are a lot of notes flying around.” 


QUESTIONS 


Answering ]. Riley Brown, Williamsport, Pennsylvania: The ancient 
drummer played his marching drumbeats at the cadence of 110 steps to 
the minute and, in the ancient style, we do the same today (112 is our 
nearest metronomic mark). The Government standard marching cadence 
today is set at 120, and this is the tempo at which you should play the 
various marching beat$ you mention. The American Legion contest 
cadence is 128 to 132, while many school bands and drum corps step it 
up anywhere from 152 to 144. If a drumbeat is not too involved a fair 
performer can play it at 128 or over, but the lilt and rhythm are apt to 
be lost at such speeds, even though the drummer may be able to cram 
in the rudiments involved. The beauty of the average drumbeat lies not 
so much in its speed of execution as in its precision. To my mind the 
place to show off speed is in the opening and closing (slow to fast) of 
the rudiments themselves. 
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Popular Songs of Permanence 


(Continued from page eleven) 


technically a “production number,” and this ap- 
plies also to some of the great Chauncey Olcott 
favorites (My Wild Irish Rose, When Irish Eyes 
Are Smiling, etc.) and to the Bayes-Norworth 
Shine On, Harvest Moon and other hits. 

The undeniably permanent Parade of the 
Wooden Soldiers was essentially an instrumental 
piece, likewise made famous through a Chauve- 
Souris production. Also originally instrumental 
was that excellent tune, Down South (flagrantly 
imitated by Joe Howard’s Good-bye, My Lady 
Love), to which some conventional words were 
later added. There are many numbers also, like 
The Lost Chord, The Rosary, Sylvia, At Dawn- 
ing and Mah Lindy Lou, which must fairly be 
considered as “art songs,” in spite of their popu- 
larity. 


Of rather obscure background is Caroline 
Norton’s Juanita, set to an old Spanish melody. 
The Percy Montross (or Montrose) to whom the 
familiar Clementine is credited may well be a 
mythical character, although the date of the song 
seems established as 1885. George Norton’s 
Round Her Neck She Wore a Yellow Ribbon 
goes back to an English dialect song, All Round 
My Hat, written before 1840. Similarly the ever 
popular Old Gray Mare finds its direct ancestor 
in a song about a “wild hoss” that 
of the wilderness,” recently enshrined as a “mys- 
tery tune” on the radio. Nobody knows who 
wrote Good-night, Ladies, or when, and its re- 
frain of “Merrily we roll along” has the same 
tune as Mary Had a Little Lamb (wrongly 
credited to Lowell Mason, who wrote a differ- 
A versatile 


“came out 


ent setting of the same words). 


“mystery tune” is that of Bye, Baby Bunting, 


which is sung to various words, particularly by 
children. 

At the close of the appended list of perma- 
nently popular songs the author has timidly 
placed the current hit, Now Is the Hour, feeling 
that its basically simple melody, with words that 
apply to almost any moment of farewell, should 
give it a long life. As other candidates from 
the present decade he might have added the 
Burke-VanHeusen Swinging on a Star, al- 
though it started in a movie, and possibly the 
most popular all-round song of the second World 
War, Roll Out the Barrel. But these are mere 
conjectures. We have more than enough popu- 
lar music whose permanent appeal is already 
beyond question. The list which follows could 
easily have been doubled without any serious 
errors, and this bid might be redoubled and 
made with overtricks if our best show numbers 
were -included. 


American Songs of Permanent Popularity 


Title 


America 
Zip Coon (Turkey in the Straw) 


Annie Laurie ........ 


9 9 SIS Oo PO 


13. Old Dan Tucker... 


14. The Blue Juniata. anceps ain hands oaths eqibob dedene Siolhanapnsbehensdl 
15. Lubly Fan (Buffalo Gall)..............:cccccsssesesees 
a oo gal sa ddeapancaccbeeamdantiabanal 
Sr ME | SOUNDS, 51 scalp aasbaneamsibadsakdadsaqensind 
ey Gt SI 5 chalga dansabusteeasandevanséuncsened 
WB. Melly Wan @. Lady..............cccccccccccossccssesccsesssccocese 
Me Te Gamptownr RACOG......:.:0....cccrsccccccsccsccsccscccsscsces 
ey Ge GU GO NN .. . .ccnrccupnasscadnconssesneqeasséson 
22. Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground..................... 
23. My Old Kentucky Home. ................::::ccccceceeeeeees 


24. Old Dog Tray... 


31. Jingle Bells ................. 


NN SIN TRIN oink ccicaadsnosnsnincctedebactsbcsellacabbahacsssndindstoons 
es Mae Cdl. PUMRIGD 5 sic asddtesceeledsscssnseoncestactioes 
EY SUPINE ANNIE © «.5 2.00 ncvdcnonsnnsdcctnnadeuiioceckeedaneesten 
35. Aura Lee (Army Blue)..............sccsccsccsessesseseesees 
36. Maryland, My Maryland................cccccsssses 
37. Battle Hymn of the Republic.......................00 
38. Kingdom Coming (Year of Jubilo)................. 
39. The Battle Cry of Freedom. ...............cccceeeee 
40. When Johnny Comes Marching Home........... 
eA, MOURNE REE RINNE iad seis Siscccarecascgasnssschsazaseronens 
42. Tenting on The Old Camp Ground.................... 
43. Tramp! Tramp! Trampl................::.:ccccccseseee 
44. When You and | Were Young, Maggie.......... 
45. The Man On The Flying Trapeze................... 
46. The Little Brown JUug................cccccsssccccsscsserees 
a, NI NNO oo sca sacesscssnccesesessnsscastnsnesbensed 
48. Reuben And Rachell...............cccccccssscessesesesseeenens 
SE.” Theo: Meplbbegnee Gene. isis ss cecciccccccsscccessecesecetees 
50. Home On The Range.............ccccccccssccsereseseseseees 
51. Silver Threads Among The Gold..................0+ 


52. Grandfather’s Clock .............:ccc:cccseeeeeees 
53. V’ll Take You Home Aaain, Kathleen... 
54. In The Gloaming......... 


55. Carry Me Back To Old ‘Virginny........... eapeavennsed 
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We I Fi id srcind a sivasinsiictbisbinccenscacanteets 
Hail Columbia (President’s March)............... 
The Star Spangled Banne...................cccccseeeeees 
Sa Ie OI a cos eis backs ccccenecacastcocesdccveniscvesn 





Fire Gee Cmdtend TG WeOS 5a inc.ccccsic iii cccccccccesescsoscscese 


Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep... biadeistcsashaasked 

10. We Won’t Go Home Till Morning................. 
ll. Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean..................... 
12. The Long Ago (Lone, — — sais ledceanunenesnal 


Niened Stephen Collins 
doqncsd Stephen Collins 
Kae? Stephen Collins 
Sie Stephen Collins 
25. Jeanie with the ‘Light ‘Brown ‘Hair. isch ccs tieapdcamanl Stephen Collins 
26. There’s Music in the Aip................cccccccsecseseee 
27. Listen to the Mocking Bird...................000 
ee: NUNN DNUNE GPU. 0, oss. ccsnssisesensiascossssecocsvesas 
29. When I Saw Sweet Nellie Home.................... 
30. Stars of the Summer i bis sedganratiabipeensuceaios 





....stephen Collins 






































Author and Composer Publisher Date 
aati Ue) ee na ee > fe RN abate, 
sca Joseph Hopkinson - Philip Phile.......................P. A. Von Hagen, Jr., etc................................ 1798? 
doacesd Francis Scott Key - John Stafford Smith(?)...J. Carr, Cte. ooo. oc ccccccccccsscssssssssesstessessesesseevsseeee 1814 
backed John Howard Payne- Sir Henry Bishop..........George Bacon, ete. ........ fi se, 

Samuel Francis Smith-Henry Carey(?)........ SO i ae ee 1831 
Bob Farrell(?) -G. W. Dixon(?).................. Te NN OUR. a 1834 
aabeadd Samuel Woodworth - Geo. Kiallmark................C. Bradlee, etc. .......... sicdecasns (ae 
...Wm. Douglas- Lady John Scott.....0.0....cccs. NU ak ee ee ce 1838 
tec Emma Willard - Joseph P. yn Ws Pe, MR oon sock diconanassscunacsabseeieccossectne | ae 
ee (Arr. Wm. Clifton) . heh ..Thomas Birch. ................. Keckes-ap3 
Thos. A. Beckett (David Shaw?).. Ls cca tanecls ay TP IS ee nn ee 1843 
RRS. Thos. Haynes Bayley... co cnacsdss Ghadibacinessecs. CMAN! tekst Soh isskiectatoiee bi Bicetecs apatites A Gee 
vessseveeeDaniel Decatur Emmett( 2) oo... cccccccccsccsssssssssses- Atwill, O66. 26.06.03: 1843 
aaa ie ee) ees: ae 1844 
canal te, a rier oem | NES caeeocse: |: 
beasiiee Thos. Dunn English - Nelson Kneass................W. C. Peters ...... Sib inan.” : aa 
SEER Stephen Collins Foster. .o...........ccccussses WW. C. Peters ........ 1848 
eel Stephen Collins Foster oo... Ws EB. Millet 1848 
sansed Stephen Collins Foster. ....................0-....8irth, Pond and Co........ 1849 


































































































saath Fanny Crosby - Geo. F. Root 
Buia Alice Hawthorne (Septimus Winner)..............Winner and Shuster....... 1855 
ee: Benjamin R. Hanby... ie ...Oliver Ditson and Co... 1856 
hated Frances Kyle- J. EE ETEREENE Bs DORMS 6 ai . 1856 
Aca H. W. Longfellow - I. B. Reese F. Huntington......... . 1856 
seed. §. Pierpont... x neu ..Oliver Ditson and Co.., 1857 
Ee H. S. Thompson... oi scVasuiseadiatethanieits Oliver Ditson and Co..... 1860 
Doak Daniel Decatur Emmett... oocccccsccssesccccssssss...drth, Pond and Co........ .. 1860 
Seseed Stephen Collins PFOster.......... .on......ccccccsssessccesscc aN eet, OMG MM OG) or es See see eo) eee 
Bee W. W. Fosdick - Geo. R. Poulvon.......................John Church, Jr......... : Se ae 
aseeees Jas. Ryder Randall - German Trad I I a ae scree SR HOSEN RCO ROE A 
ictal Julia Ward Howe- Wm. Steffe......... Oliver Ditson ....... 1862 
acevess BROmey CO. WORK, .0......2scccscsccccssssencccscsscsseeccccatsscensons eOOe ORG Daiy 25° 1862 
ioe George Frederic Root................:ccccscseseeeeseeeseeeee OOt and Cady......... 1863 
dad Patrick S. Gilmore... ecsesssssssesseesscesseeeeekde Tolman and Co...... 1863 
isteae’ Stephen Collins Foster... .c.ccccecseseseeees Vm. A. Pond and Co... 1864 
eve, Walter Kittredge 0.0.0... cesssessssseeeereeeese Oliver Ditson and Co. 1864 
acital George Fr. RRO 2. ...cccscccciccsscsccctesscecceisscocconcesssocsctiie GMM NEsttasy 1864 
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Title 


In The Evening By The Moonlight........................ James A. Bland 


Bring Back My Bonnie To Me. 
Sailing, Sailing . 


There is A Tavern In The Town............................ 


Love’s Old Sweet ae. 
White Wings ............ 
Rock-A-Bye, Baby . 


Drill, Ye Tarriers, Drill. EAT EGA EME NE Themes Caeser ......................... 
..Michael Nolan .... 


Jean Havez 


Little Annie Rooney... 


Everybody Works But Father (adapted)........ 


Daisy Bell 


Good Morning To All (Happy stadt To You). 


Sweet Marie . ra 
The Sidewalks Of New York  aedelaciaieiib Adie dish seeieia 
America, The Beautiful................................008 
The Band Played On ves 

The Sunshine Of Paradise Alley 
A Hot Time In The Old Town seaman 
Kentucky Babe 

Sweet Rosie O’Grady 

Asleep In The Deep 

At A Georgia Camp Meeting 

A Stein Song 

When You Were Sweet Sixteen 
Mandy Lee 

On The Banks of The Wabash 
The Story Of The Rose 

Strike Up The Band 

Good-Bye, Dolly Gray 

Down Where The Cotton Blossoms Grow 
Just A Wearyin’ For You 

My Castile On The Nile 


Bill Bailey, Won’t You Please Come Home? eee ea 
...Ren Shields - George Evans 


In The Good Old Summer Time 
Oh, Didn’t He Ramble? 

On A Sunday Afternoon 

Bedelia 

Dear Old Girl 

Hiawatha 

ida, Sweet As Apple Cider 
Sweet Adeline 

Biue Bell 

Good-Bye, Little Girl, 
Dearie 

My Gal Sal. 

In My Merry Oldsmobile ' 
In The Shade Of The Old Apple Tree. J 
Tammany 

Rufus Rastus Johnson Brown 

Wait Till The Sun Shines, Nellie. 


Good-Bye eomienth 


When The Bell In The Lighthouse Rings... 


Anchors Aweigh 
Cheyenne 
Chinatown, My Chinatown 

| Love A Lassie 

| Love You Truly 

Love Me and the World is Mine 
Waltz Me Around Again, Willie 
Bon Bon Buddy 

The Glow-Worm 

Honey Boy 

Red Wing 

School Days 

Sunbonnet Sue . 

Take Me Out to the Ball Game 
Yip-l-Addy-l-Ay . 

Casey Jones . 

By the Light of the Silvery Moon 
Has Anybody Here Seen Kelly?...... 
Meet Me Tonight in Dreamland. 
Put on Your Old Gray Bonnet 
Down by the Old Mill Stream 

Let Me Call You Sweetheart 

On Mobile Bay.. 
A Perfect Day... e 
Some of These Days. é; 
What's 
Alexander’s Ragtime Band 
| Want a Girl..... 

Oh, You Beautiful Doll 
Ragtime Violin . 


Roamin’ in the Gioamin’’.................. Leal PAIN onl 


Till The Sands of the Desert Grow Cold. 
Moonlight Bay ....... 

It’s a Long Way to Tipperary. 
My Melancholy Baby......... ; 
Walting for the Robert E. Lee... 
Marcheta . ; 
There’s A ‘Long, Long Trail 


.....4rthur J. Lamb-H. W. 
cece Orry Mills ......... 
...ktichard Hovey - Frederic Field Bullard 


Paul Dresser . ; 
... “Alice” - Andrew Mack 


_....Paul Barnes - Will D. Cobb..... 
..A. B. Sterling-Harry von Tilzer. 
Frank Stanton-Carrie Jacobs Bond............. 





Author and Composer 


H. J. Fulmer............ 
Godfrey Marks . 
William H. Hills Richtee 
G. Clifton Bingham - a: Ba ner 5 oe ae ae 
Banks Winter 

Effie I. Canning... 






Harry Dacre 
Patty and Mildred Hill... 

Cy Warman - Raymon Moore 
Chas. B. Lawlor - Jas. Blake... : 
Katherine Lee Bates - Samuel A. Ward itounen 
John F. Palmer -Chas. B. Ward. 
Walter Ford-John W. Bratton... 
Joe Hayden-Theodore A. Metz... 
Richard Henry Buck- Adam Geibel.............. 
Maude Nugent ; 


om hesbictexes 


James Thornton . 
NON CTI a. cccssscdecsscecranccanesosssseasoes 


Andrew B. Sterling - Chas. B. i cvinesasantinal 


Mey W. Johnson - Bob Cole-J. R. Johnson........ 


.. A. B. Sterling - Harry von Tilzer 


..Vinecent P. Bryan-Gus Edwards 


..A. B. Sterling-H. von Tilzer 


..Wm. Jerome- Jean Schwartz 


_..Will D. Cobb - Gus Edwards 


... Will D. Cobb - J. Flynn... 


.Edward Madden-Gus Edwards... 


OPERA Rots SEN. Tell Taylor ...... 
a ee ee Beth Slater Whitson - Leo Friedman. 


the Matter with ‘Father? ip scheataieisensig Williams - Van Alstyne .. 
Irving Berlin 
ra Seymour Brown - 

..Irving Berlin ....... 


aE aren Pe L. Wolfe Gilbert - Lewis F. Muir........................ a > eee 
Cathe al a Victor Schertzinger 
... Stoddard King - Zo Elliott . 


There’s A Girl In The Heart of Maryland...... 


...Dave Reed, Jr. - Ernest R. Ball 


Hughie Cannon 


Will Handy 
William Jerome - Jean Schwartz. 
Richard H. Buck- Theodore F. Morse. 
James O’Dea- Neil Moret... 

Eddie Leonard ...... 

Richard Gerard - Harry Armstrong 
Edward Madden- Theo. F. Morse 
Will D. Cobb-Gus Edwards.. 
Clare Kummer .... 
Paul Dresser 
Vincent P. Bryan-Gus Edwards 

Harry H. Williams - Egbert Van Alstyne 


A. DB. tering - Hi. Wom Tiiser...............<cc.c.c.0.c0 
A. J. Lamb - Alfred Solman... 

A.H. Miles - R. Lovell - Chas. A. Zimmerman. 
Harry H. Williams -Egbert Van Alstyne... 
Harry Lauder - Gerald Grafton a ia a 
Carrie Jacobs Bond 


Will D. Cobb - Ren Shields... 

Alex Rogers - Will Marion Cook... pedal 
Lilla Cayley Robinson- Paul Lincke................ 
Jack Norworth- Albert von Tilzer.................... 


Thurland Chattaway- Kerry Mills....................F. % 
Gus Edwards Pub. Co. (Mills Music) 


-vesseeeeeeGU8S Edwards Pub. Co. —_— Music) Vane 5 
eat ee York Music Co. ........ icbekael 


Will D. Cobb-Gus Edwards 


Jack Norworth-A. von Tilzer 


T. Lawrence Seibert - Eddie Newton. 


C. W. Murphy, Will Letters (W. J. McKenna). 
Stanley Murphy- Percy Wenrich 
Earle C. Jones -C. N. Daniels — Moret)... 


Carrie Jacobs Bond........ 
Shelton Brooks . 


Wm. Dillon - Ss Tilzer.. 
Nat Ayer. 


Harry Lauder .... 


Jack Judge-Harry H. Williams....................... 
Geo. A. Norton- Ernie Burnett... 


Ballard Mac Donald - Harry Carroll 


..Shapiro, Bernstein and Co. 


..Chas. D. Blake and Co. 


..Manhattan Music Pub. Co.. 


.Mrs. Bond 


—F. B. Haviland Pub. Co... 


..Von Tilzer Pub. Co. 


.....M. Witmark and Sons.. 
vel. A. Mills... " 
...Gotham- Attucks ‘Music Co. 


Remick and Co. 
.T. B. Harms... 
Beth Slater Whitson - Leo Friedman............... Will Rossiter 
.....J8@rome Remick and Co. : 
Tel Taylor Music Publisher... 
eae Harold Rossiter ............... 


ae PET es Will Rossiter 


ae gh Se inner en 
Harry von Tilzer Music Pub. Co....................... 


Se Me (Francis, ‘Day and Hunter) sy 
Geo. Graff, Jr. - Ernest R. Ball. EES AT eee M. Witmark and Sone.......................... 
Edward Madden- Percy Wenrich...................... 


Publisher 


Benj. W. Hitchcock... 
T. B. Harms and Co... 
Leo Feist, etc. 


Various 
Willis Woodward and Co. 


Frank Harding 


..White, Smith Music Pub. Co.... 
.... English 


T. B. Harms and Co... 
Clayton F. Summy........ 


Howley, Haviland Co. 
Various 
York Music Co........ 

M. Witmark and Sons. 

Willis, Woodward (E. B. Marks). 
White, Smith Music Pub. Co. 


Jos. W. Stern and Co. (E. B. "ar a 


Oliver Ditson and Co.. 

M. Witmark and Sons 3 
Howley, Haviland and Co.. 
Howley, Haviland and Co. 
J. W. Stern (Edward B. Marks)...... 
H. von Tilzer............. y 


..Howley, Haviland and Co. 


Shapiro, Bernstein and von Tilzer__ 
J. W. Stern (E. B. Marks). 
Howley, Haviland and Dresser 
Jos. W. Stern and Co. (Marks)... 
H. von Tilzer Pub. Co. 
Shapiro, Bernstein and Co. 
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Whitney-Warner Pub. Co... 


Jos. W. Stern and Co. (Marks)... 
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M. Witmark and Sons 
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Jos. W. Stern and Co. (E. B. Marks)... 


The Paul Dresser Publishing Co. 
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... Shapiro, Remick and Co. 
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Von Tilzer Pub. Co. 

J. W. Stern and Co. (Marks). . eae 
‘Ida M. Zimmerman 
Jerome H. Remick and Co. 
Jerome H. Remick and Co.. 


Jos. W. Stern and Co. (Marks). 


Shapiro, Bernstein and Co... 
Shapiro, Bernstein and Co. 


Jerome H. Remick................... 
Carrie Jacobs Bond and Son. 


Jerome H. Remick and Co... 


Jerome H. Remick and Co...... 
Ted Snyder Co.. 


Joe Morris Music Co. 
John Franklin Music Co... CTS 
.M. Witmark and Sons...... : 


.. Shapiro, Bernstein and Co. 
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Author and Composer Publisher Date 
146. The Trail Of The Lonesome Pine.......................... pT RRR renooprie okt, beet upee A Shapiro, Bernstein and Co......................0000..0.... 1913 
ea Harold R. Atteridge - Harry Carroll.................. Shapiro, Bernstein and Co... 1914 
148. | Want To Go Back To Michigan...............0......... Irving Werte .:......:...:.<....cigzaaeee ae Waterson, Berlin and Snyder Co..................... 1914 
249. A Little Bit OF Peaven.............n.n...ccccccscscccncsosesscssses J. Keirn Brennan - Ernest R. Ball...................... M. Witmark and Soms.......000.02).occccecsicceeeceeeees 1914 
I soc a ek J. R. Shannon-F. K. Logan, J. V. Bppell......P. A. Forster. .........0..2...0c.c.cccccccccsscccesesssseceseccevearees 1914 
a, TY MIN occ < ches ra pay eews ssnachaktoddicoegreactehtiote Wee BEI sion o ps necnceosnssidetsipegesscanseeests peusaksbealied Handy Bros. Music Co.............cc:cccssseseeeeseeseees 1914 
152. Keep The Home Fires Burning.......................:.cc0000 Lena G. Ford -Ivor Novell0.............0:ccc:cccseseeeee CERI PGR OU MIO. oii ditiadiniautoueasn es 1914 
1638. When You Wore A Tullip..u................cccice tc cccccsseeee Jack Mahoney - Percy Wenrich......................... Fo te” SPE RRE pomeet ad fy ANDi or Dy ee bee bay 1914 
ip RE RATERS NES oat. Rie ROC ETEN EM. Gus Kahn- Egbert Van Alstyne........................ Jerome H. Remick and Co......000.000....ccccccce 1915 
155. On The Beach At Waikiki... ccccceeeeee G. H. Stover- Henry Kailimai...........0..0..000..0..... BROW Tne as hi oki Saito cca asae 1915 
156. Pack Up Your Troubles In Your Old Kit-Bag....Geo. Asaf - Felix Powell.......0.........ccccccceessccsseeeene CO I iis i Ging issih sntseedansidénscoced 1915 
157. Song OF The lelands......................c.0ccccccccccsccoocscsccsse Citation 2. Time... ...:.;.:.:ccscomapmaesacne nisin Bergetrom: Mapie Covi.) iui. kcal 1915 
RE fe Se Ene se SST RR a OM ie Ri toon ction ie Countess Ada De Lachau.......... W vcdicsiin eal vesvant Glas Sherman, Clay and Co............0.cccccccsecsceseseesees 1916 
Ss: | RemPOCMRO, OW, Os PUNIIUIIIoo 5o.con cn .ns0-00.cninryecconsssessncsame Douglas Furber - A. Emmett Adama.................. CHRISTE UR aia oes cos cosensacach ccdsstcdeapsosic 1917 
160. The Darktown Strutters’ Ball... BUGIMOR BEOGES .....;:.......ichcas-eonuininaien Will Rossiter (Leo WORD iis cciien sce caster ween 1917 
TS OS ae ee Edgar Leslie, E. Ray Goetz - Geo. W. Meyer....Waterson, Berlin and Snyder Co..................... 1917 
ns tM ce foc ne ag Georges M, Comae:....:...:....<ccs5.:inacoans tebe RO Oe, TGs. s. Al ais diss todos nantassig 1917 
ns IE retina Pr Re cic oeap ceed J. Will Callahan - Lee S. Roberts...................... Lee S. Roberts (Remick) ...............0ccccccceceess 191. 
RR aS ae SR ee cite need fe Ballard Mac Donald - Mary Earl (R. King)....Shapiro, Bernstein and Co...................0.000000...... 1918 
165. Hinky Dinky Parlez Vous. ....000000.00....ccccccecccccccceeeees LSet, : CC OTD ans cciacicooncectess cS tecestectodeecnnen NIRS 5 ici, ceceastias. Eicial eb tase dtatdie Giwusetacc as hie 1918 
I ret a ssepasanbearsdcbiieadl Genkirey CT oii coiiésstipndtiteiinticns tne nue Leo Feist, Inc...............0..... SLE IE A ES 1918 
Ss) ar I I PONDS. <nsi00ecnoseccosarnecectncsnontsleccens R. B. Began -3: A. Witting oo iiesie cic Jerome H. Remick and Co......0000.....0.0000008 1918 
IS. eS os te Ae ae Fred Fisher - Felix Bernard, John S. Black...McCarthy and Fisher, Inc...........0000000000.0000000... 1919 
169. Let The Rest Of The World Go By. Scarekacsecatieniaal J. K. Byention +7. RR. Bail... icc seas DM, “WHCHROPIE GRR TOI 2 iain iis Sigcccicescattdain 1919 
170. The Japanese Sandman.......0000.0.0.......ccccccccceceeeeeees Raymond B. Egan- Richard A. Whiting.......... Jerome H. Remick and Co...............0..0.00000...... 1920 
Re I ae ede Sao es sats icopsencecealescadcocsodeasedoAbn clan Benny Davis - Con Conrad, J. R. Robinson.....Waterson, Berlin and Snyder...............0.......... 1920 
Se. AI gah ass sda Uossapemsancdosuasiocanadinonacapaulcona Malvin and John Schonberger, V. Rose.......... Shermans, Clay Gee C0.) ..:...5.0.65..6..c.c0eavanen 1920 
173. Ain’t We Got Fun?...... Ae BNA Set ope ee WRBCATS B. Wei nicks. cc ccccsuudicccn ties enabisccdicoes Jerome Remick and Co...................ccccccecceceeeeeeeee 1921 
174. 1 Ain’t Nobody’s Darling... Ss Gee ee IR! Elmer Hughes - Robert A. King.......................... poe me all bait sy me ee a 1921 
7 a a ee Harry Pease, E. G. Nelson, Gilbert Dodge......Leo Feist, Ime...........0...c.cccccccccccccscesececssecseeeseenseees 1921 
176. Wabash Blues ..... PP SANE Ppl A soo = Dave Ringle- Fred Meinken.........................0.00. RR es, eas soc con pnscasorn capccconideeaniaav 1921 
177. It Ain’t Gonna Rain No More Rip ASME eRe, eh IE DU oes acs ovisasiccccomnceeaeeche meee Gs Forster Music Publisher................0...00.....000.. . 1923 
ae. Swingin’ Down The Lane...................ccscccscccscccssssesss Gus Kaiem = RAI JOROD: .....ciniccisectckdesdiccssteesscae Ee Bs, aa, nk ds ised 2 es Geant teas sie cdesalesccnooae 1923 
179. Yes, We Have No Bananas......................0.00::cceeeee Frank Silver, Irving Cohn...................:0.csc0.c00s00000 Shapiro, Bernstein and Co..........................0..... 1923 
a, WUD GROIN AD NNN ila a, iu vn accenccecdssagnécoubsneacctceed Cael TRA i255 ooo asi secesecscsigutcesse a besto ka wines Shapiro, Bernstein and Co......................000...... 1924 
181. Ill See You In My Dreams..................0..00.. ee Gus Kahn - Isham Jones. ......0....0.......c:ccsecsscesseeeees re ae Nop cleanin ooet Bi aektr te Baar maa nee foatsh .Y 1924 
Re WD Fa Seeger ara Sas Gah Lascaliadevasacdseoeeaie Sam M. Lewis, Joe Young - Harry Akst............ pe ef ER I eae PRED ETRE PS oy 1925 
183. Moonlight And Roses............................ ‘iid saubesehcesen ta Edwin H. Lemare, Ben Black, Neil Moret......Vill@ Moret ........0.........cccccccccesseceeseceeeeesssceereneceeee 1925 
re rr eens nstineessectassanchicatgsarenmions B. G. De Sylva- Robert Katscher...................... SO IIS 5 550 352004 scniaass Cecahes Sacceomsthcane tt aie in aie 1926 
185. Blue Skies .............. ss sid cach apbaade a ecaanaascuiaik acre cate SWI I Sas oi vedi ci ovine cncaskcccs ba macebeeslanwe Rents - as isis ee aah ceteris Sottcs 1927 
I seiko ascapeautabin Ges Kahn - Nelt Moret.........3...5..5.sasswbeltina VRE ROE, Raitt sae i ocacdegeiisSteiid le apseaccutins 1927 
ee We ooo. 5.55 oss dusk Sx ccasadaphiseasnaemnaneealed B. G. De Sylva, Lew Brown - Ray Henderson... Harms, Ime. ......0.........ccccccscssceesscceeeeseeesececeeenececeeees 1927 
1) NO ON ONION 5a 22 csck scion sdvacivenvedacscnaciveccsednaadid George Whiting- Walter Donaldson................ I. MIR ooo sc ncceagiscracduroasecasssteeneaee ecainines 1927 
189. Star Dust ......... ssdvabaccbecsdesococecccesenssetiesevessceccssceoy Ran Se RRaME ~ SOME CMPMENNENNIN Gojoe PI a oa, ins) Sosccpeicnticeipogs spascohlase centers 1929 
190. Time On My Hands. Se A CA Oe See OE Harold Adamson, Mack Gordon - V. Youmans..Vincent Youmans, IMne........................ccccccceceeeeeees 1930 
191. When The Moon Comes Over The Mountain.....Kate Smith, Harry Woods, H. Johnson............ Repuies: Musto Corwics.)). 3... Rk Bae 1931 
192. Where The Blue Of The Night Meets The 
A Be SERRE ROSE Et Oe Roy Turk, Bing Crosby, Fred E. Ahlert.......... De Sylva, Brown and Henderson...................... 1931 
ene RGU TO OR TW GOON oso. cece. sscccsssesscctesvcaccosseses Erving Betti ....;,...:.:...:.....ccueuwndsigicenmmente UII ONS MUN ccna sak an srecy sansa. Cabo sSedrasancen idoss . 1932 
Se UN MD MINIs ou cvscbecececissacacocesecayonsacadesosecestsensehs | gh | Eaters neeltirmrreienen = smcmntenny 4 Ub SF a ens Shapiro, Bernstein and Co.............0......0.00. 1933 
195. Stormy Weather . a Re FEE EM Mee er ov ee Ted Koehler - Harold Arlen..............5......:0::c:c000 MRC IR IN en oil scsaccraceseceoknpacds csdovocd Maceds 1933 
a I hada UB a gh bchs od nncbnopeonasdachcanebecobnckoas Mitchell Parish - Peter DeRose........................ ROWS WENO COCR aos ook ceil eccicisendeeeees 1935 
197. God Bless America... RIPE TIRE FE FE ieving DOMES: |: :...:..5.........,waeieastiosecaes ee a ge COLES) RRS REI 1939 
198. The Last Time I! Saw Paris. sapciadinsstesemeaeeedl Oscar Hammerstein II - Jerome Kern.............. IE, GUN ions cas it ncateseaeietibdiind doses bendiiggnsines 1940 
ne 5d ss Jisas.s0ecnacidstindoncedenicosessaebeok Irving Berlin ... secscecocentdhnenbieets Gan conden tena BPS MNIIR, SEI - oc s.5s; sone ccicecsucacansoaccocdiab sockees 1942 
ne: NNN NN II ois cce cachet cacoksy “acces cosdeadscansavevcncnee Dorothy Bteware ...................aceesntienc nae oN “ARR TERE ciieeiyoterenen viens 1948 


Who Is Schillinger? What Is He? 


(Continued from page twenty-one) 


desirable to extend this homogeneous rhyth- 
mic character to ten or fifteen minutes. In 
the case of a ‘Cuban’ scene, rhumba rhythms 
are considered characteristic of the locality. 
The audience is distracted from action on 
the screen by the musical background when 
a definite--dance—compositionis—played sc... 
peatedly. This annoys the audience and 
never helps to bring out the dramatic plot. 
On the contrary, it produces conflicts with 
the plot. 
homogeneous and yet continuously varied, 


A neutral background, being 


will serve the purpose much better.” 


Composers, unhampered by restrictions and 
limitations encountered in the writings of past 
tras, can also make use of the Schillinger system 
to discover new materials of their own. 


Judging by the impact of his thinking on the 
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profession, Schillinger has done as notable a feat 
of pioneering in musical theory as Helmholtz 
did on the physics of sound in its bearing on 
physiological aesthetics; while the system opens 
up vistas on the relations of mathematics to 
music comparable to Spengler’s brilliant glimpses 
into the fundamental analogies in the style- 
patterns of all the arts and sciences in a given 
period. That the Schillinger system is a power- 


by all who have given his work a careful exam- 
ination. 


Still Room for the Unpredictable 


There will be those who will consider that 
since music is, in Plato’s sense, pure feeling ex- 
tended in time, the Schillinger system cannot be 
taken as the one exclusive answer to a composer’s 
A great addition to craft 
technique it certainly is. 


problems in creation. 
But for the purely 
imaginative side of creative work, many will 


feel that Marlowe’s counsel to poets holds also 
for composers: 
Yet should there hover in their restless 
heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder at 
the least, 
Which into words no virtue can digest. 


A Teacher Is Known By His Students 
While more people can come to understand 


“the processes of coniposition, ‘talent and inspira- ~ 


tion are still necessary to make effective use of 
Schillinger’s methods. Results of his system can 
be seen in the achievements of a number of his 
pupils who have had outstanding success in 
many branches of music writing. Among these 
are Ted Royal Dewar, Vladimir Dukelsky, Leith 
Stevens, Norman Cloutier, Rudolph Schramm, 
Nathan C. Van Cleave, Lyn Murray and Will 
Bradley. We can watch for the names of 
many others, because the system, geared to meet 
present-day needs in music, has definitely 
“caught on.” —Dorothy Cadzow. 


oe 





At last! The ““‘New Jazz” 






The Ist Authentic 
Be-Bop Arrangements 


DIZZY GILLESPIE’S SMALL ORCH. SERIES 


Arranged by “Gil” Fuller for any combination of: 3 SAX — 
1 TRUMPET — 1 TROMBONE — PIANO — BASS (or Guitar) 
— DRUMS 

—— ONE BASS HIT 

——. OOP BOP SH-BAM 

——. THINGS TO COME 

—_{[ OOP-- POP-A-DA 







Ea. 60c 


DIZZY GILLESPIE’S TRUMPET SOLO SERIES 


(With Piano Accompaniment) 
Transcribed by FRANK PAPARELLI 
——. ONE BASS HIT 
—_. OOP. BOP SH-BAM 
——. THINGS TO COME 
—_—. OOP-POP-A-DA 
Ea. 60c 


DIZZY GILLESPIE’S PIANO SOLO SERIES 


Transcribed by FRANK PAPARELLI 


—— RAY'S IDEA 

— — THAT'S EARL, BROTHER 
—— 52nd STREET THEME 
—— OOP BOP SH-BAM 
—— LOP-POW 


1585 Broodway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $______for which please send the DIZZY GILLESPIE Arrange- 
ments checked above. 

















Official Business 


COMPILED TO DATE 





CHANGE OF OFFICERS 


Local 62, Trenton, N. J.—Presi- 


dent, William Groom, 209 East 
Front St. 

Local 93, Watseka, Ill.—Presi- 
dent, P. A. Homer, Anarga, III.; 


Secretary, L. E. McShanog, 114 W. 
Ash St., Watseka, III. 

Local 96, North Adams, Mass.— 
Acting Secretary, James J. Haddad, 
5 Oak Ave. 

Local 188, Butler, Pa.—President, 
Thomas Tiberi, South Monroe St.; 
Secretary, Robert Wellner, 316 Sec- 
ond St. 


Local 272, Provo, Utah—Secre- 
tary, Robert S. Potter, Trailer 
Camp, B. Y. U. 

Local 329, Sterling, Ill.—Secre- 


tary, Gene W. Fester, 308 Seventh 
Ave. 

Local 346, Santa Cruz, Calif.— 
Secretary, J. A. Boggero, 105 Lin- 
coln St. 

Local 358, Livingston, Mont.— 
President, James F. Carlson, 122 
West Front St. 

Local 426, Tonopah, Nev.—Pres- 
ident, W. F. Logan, Box 1154; Sec- 
retary, Robert L. Nye, Box 23. 

Local 543, Baltimore, Md. (col- 
ored )—Secretary, William E. Holly, 
4110 Evans Chapel Road, Zone 11. 

Local 601, Daytona Beach, Fla.— 
Secretary, M. Fred Freeman, Box 
403. 

Local 613, Mobile, Ala.—Secre- 
tary, William E. Washington, 954 
Davis Ave. 

Local 614, Salamanca, N. Y.— 
President, William Lacke, Elm St. 

Local 637, Louisville, Ky. (col- 
ored )-—President, Lockwood Lewis, 
552 South Tenth St.; Secretary, 
Artie Jones, 1608 West Chestnut St. 


CHANGE IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 


Local 279, London, Ont., Canada 
—Secretary, Arthur G. Lemery, 12 
Cynthia St. 

Local 364, Portland, Maine—Pres- 
ident, Birger W. Peterson, 364 
Spring St., Westbrook, Maine. 

Local 427, St. Petersburg, Fla.— 
Secretary, A. B. Cintura, 911 Third 
St. South, St. Petersburg 5, Fla. 

Local 446, Regina, Sask., Canada 
—President, Wm. Winters, 105 
Franklin Apts. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 

Edwin D. Leippe, Local 195, Mani- 
towoc, Wis. 

Ray Kinney, former 
Local 802, New York, N. Y. 

Larry P. Spurrier (Springer), 
Locals 77, Philadelphia, Pa., and 40, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Eugene Koerber, former member 
Local 74, Galveston, Texas. 

All American Speed Derby of 1948 
(National Speed Derby), and King 
Brady. 





member 





Notify Secretary Leo Cluesmann, 
39 Division St., Newark 2, N. J. 


FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


Forbidden to all but members of 
Local 481, Fairbanks, Alaska: Casa 
Blanca Night Club, Fairbanks, 








fhe Te 
Qroker Herp 


Yering? °°” 


Some time ago Melville Clark, 
president of the Clark Music Co. and 
renowned harpist, made a trip to 
California from his home in Syra- 
cuse, New York, with a small harp 
strung with half gut and half nylon 
strings. 

Upon his arrival at the West Coast 
he discovered three of the gut 
strings were broken, but all of the 
nylon strings were intact—and in 
tune! 

From that deliberate experiment 
developed one of the most heartening 
improvements in harp manufactur- 
ing and playing in several hundred 
years. 

We called our little story that of 
“The Three Broken Harp Strings.” 
Perhaps we should have titled it, 
“The Nylon Strings That Didn’t—” 
Didn’t break from several climatic 








changes ... didn’t get out of tune 
through numerous atmospheric 
changes. 


Now, thoroughly tested and ap- 
proved by harpists all over the coun- 
try, we make available to beginners 
as well as to professionals the New, 
Revolutionary Melville Clark Nylon 
Harp String—the most sensational 
harp development in centuries. 


CLARK NYLON STRINGS ARE: 

@ STRONGER—the monofilament nylon strand 
is "€xtremely plastic and durable. 

@ MOISTURE AND PERSPIRATION PROOF 
—completely unaffected by changes in 
weather. 

@ SMOOTHER— increased technique by en- 
abling a quicker ‘“‘get-away”; no more 
frayed strings. 

@ TRUE IN PITCH—uniformity in diameter 
maintained through scientific control. 

@ BRILLIANT IN TONE—their unique clarity 
and richness is beyond comparison. 


LOW IN PRICE. Choice of either 
white or colored at No Extra Cost. 


At Leading Music Stores or 
Write Direct to Dept. H-IM 


CLARK MUSIC CO. 


416 SOUTH SALINA STREET 
SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 






















EQUIP YOUR ORCHESTRA 
MANUS A-JUST-ABLE COVERS 











latalog on Traveling Cases on Request 


ALFRED MUSIC CO. Inc 
145 Wes? 45twH St., New Yok? 


——— 


SIMONE MANTIA 


NOW ACCEPTING STUDENTS 
TEACHING 


Trombone and Euphonium 








Tel. CI 6-0430 





Alaska; Hills Bar, Fairbanks, 








325 West 45th St.. New York 19, N.Y. 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAI 
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HAWAIIAN GUITARISTS 


Play Full Chords, Only Six Strings, No 
Mechanical Devices. 
DESCRIPTIVE CHART AND TUNING 
Price: $2.00. 
MATTHEW ROMANO 
1806 Pershing St., Camden, N. J. 

















Ruckle Reed Cases 





s 


Transparent Plastic 
2° x34" x %" 
FOR 
4 Oboe Reeds 
3 Bassoon Reeds 
6 Clarinet Reeds 
4 Alto Sax Reeds 
4 Tenor Sax Reeds 
Reeds not included 
Price $2.25 each 


At your-dealer or 


RUCKLE REED CO. 


Beachwood Park, Warsaw, Ind. 





Alaska; 
Fairbanks, 
Room, Fairbanks, 
Talk of the Town, 
Alaska. 


The Silver Dollar Bar, 
Alaska; The Flame 
Alaska; The 
Fairbanks, 





Forbidden to all but members of 
Local 16, Newark, N. J., The Glen- 
brook, Glen Ridge, N. J. 





Shangri La Club,’ Richmond, 
Calif., is declared to be Forbidden 
Territory to all but members of 
Local 424, Richmond, Calif. 



























Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 





Have You 
el arteb t=xe! 


Harmony? 
Have You Studied 


Advanced Composition? 


Today’s Music Leaders Know Both 
DOUBLE YOUR INCOME NOW! ! 


Your earnings today are the result of the training 
you have given your natural ability, A knowledge of 
Harmony and Advanced Composition will open 
important, highly-paid opportunities to you— 
leadership, the ability to arrange music, to make 

h i to transpose, and the many other 
HIGHLY PAID functions of the trained musician. 
Send for our catalogue and illustrated lessons. 
Use the coupon below. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
CONSERVATORY 
Dept. A-633, 28 East Jackson Boulevard 


0 Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course (CD Harmony 
() Piano, Sudents’s Course L] Voice 








( Public School Mus.—Beginner’s ( Clarinet 

() Public School Mus.—Advanced CJ Violin 

() Advanced Composition C) Guitar 
Ear Training and Sight Singing 0 Mandolin 


C) Saxophone 
(J Cornet—Trumpet 


History & Anal. Music 
Dance Band Arranging 








Q Choral Conducting Begin. & Prof. 

( Double Counterpoint 

Name 

I ncancaicstSecaceastisas 

City....... <0 MO rccsccsersese State.......02.0 


Have you studied RE ict Nitiitiinstintststtncginiesiciesainn 


Would you like to earn the Degree of Bachelor 


STOLEN! 


Stolen from Cole Bros. Circus 
May 7, 1948, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Selmer alto saxophone brass lac- 
quer, No. 19154, Radio Improved 4 
Dancecourt. Reply to Leo Clues- 
mann, 39 Division St., Newark 2, 
N. J. 


DEFAULTERS 


The following are in default of 
payment to members of the A. F. 
of M.: 

Wayne’s Midway, Phoenix, Ariz., 
$111.10. 

Wm. B. Wagnon, Jr., president, 
Valley Amusement Assn., and Barn 
Dance Hall, Fresno, Calif., $1,700.00. 

Joe Tenner, San Francisco, Calif., 
$1,137.50. 

Alpine Club, and J. W. Dewey, 
employer, Lake Arrowhead, Twin 
Peaks, Calif., $220.00. 

Club Ferdinando, and Felix Ferdi- 
nando, owner, Hartford, Conn., 
$150.00. 

Rollatorium Roller Rink, Jack- 
son, Mich., $600.00. 

Doyle J. Markham, St. Louis, Mo., 
$2,444.00. 

Charles Hart, president, Eastern 
Mardi Gras, Inc., Absecon, N. J., 
$1,070.00. 

Casablanca, and George Haber 
(Tausk), employer, Newark, N. J., 
$125.00. 

Admiral Farragut Garrison, and 
James F. Sullivan, employer, Al- 
bany, N. Y., $210.00. 

Pollack Hotel, Ferndale, N. Y., 
$975.00. 

Plantation Club and Paul D. 
Reese, owner, Proctorville, Ohio, 
$1,054.91. 

Hi Top Cafe, Danny Thomas and 
Jack Sugarman, owners, Chester, 


Pa., $2,827.44. 
Edward Lee, Washington, Pa., 
$60.00. 


Charles Hawkins, Institute, W. 
Va., $500.00. 


THE DEATH ROLL 


Bakersfield, Calif., Local 263— 
Robert E. Pentzer, Melville O. Drey- 
fus. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 10—Milton 
Starr, Henry Kaiser, Emil Gatter- 
field, Charles Houser, Graham O. 
Yonge. 

Dayton, Ohio, Local 101—R. Clark 
Elliott. 

Gloversville, N. Y., Local 163— 
Walter Wallace Smith. 

Hartford, Conn. Local 400— 
Dominick Picciolo, Frank §S. Val- 
luzzi, Theodore Werner. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Local 132—Arthur 
Gregg. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353— 
Paul De Busschere. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Reginald L. 
Hidden, H. J. Kilbourne, Rodion 
Mendelevitch, Martin Frederick 





Cae emit Age 
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Wingerter. 








Quality is traditional in Gibson Strings .. . a 
quality perfected by years of experimentation 
for strings of unparalleled brilliance, long wear- 
ing and responsive. The choice of Gibson Strings 
is a tradition with leading musicians who 
depend on the orange and black box as a 
symbol of reliability. 












































THE NAME 
TO REMEMBER 


Hates 


W. T. ARMSTRONG CO. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 








FROM THE WARM-UP 
TO THE CONCERTO 


FOR TRUMPET _ ng 





MARGULIS* 
108 PAGES 
SIZE 9” x 12” 
His only book! Contains original 
mouthpiece and trumpet warm- 
ups, lip-building and flexibility 
exercises, and Charlie's own 
“CONCERTO FOR TRUMPET"... 

all with author's commentary. 







*Ovutstending network artist whose 
performances have placed him among 
Americo's all-time trumpet greets. 


Ask your dealer or order direct. 


Distributed by 
GPs) sOERNEST DEFFNER 
@. Eighth Av ke 


w Y 














| CLARINET STAND 


Also for Flute, Oboe, English 
Horn. Folds to fit pocket or 
case. Solid brass, never rust. 
$2.75. @ Dealers Invited. 
HOCO, 416 Oneida Piace, 
N. E., Washington 11, D.C. 















-owark, N. J., Local 16—Murray 
liershey, Charles H. Agne, Leo 
Freudberg. 


New Brunswick, N. J., Local 204 
—Joseph Toth. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Leo 
Freudberg, Elsie Kegel, Maurice 
Lazarus, Joseph Littau, John Voge- 
ler, Raffaels Caravano, Charles 
Kunen, Eugene Cirina, Santy 
Arena, Henry Giorgi, Konrad Neu- 
ger, Wilbur T. Parodi, Herbert 
Strauss, Louis .Wancura. 

Norwood, Mass., Local 343—Fred 
Bortolotti. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—August 


| Carl Hennig, William Zoffer. 


San Francisco, Calif., Local 6— 
Luisa de Navarro, Joseph R. Mc- 
Kenna, Rodion Mendelevitch, John 


K. Childs, Reginald S. Hidden, 
Thornstein Jensen. Holm, Marc 
Mojica. 

San Antonio, Texas, Local 23— 
lorian Lindberg. 

Sacramento, Calif., Local 12— 


Sherman Jefferson, Julian Frank 
Pinto. 


White Plains, N. Y., Local 38— 
Percival Kinch. 
Wilmington, Del., Local 641— 


John A. Penny, William G. Foster, 
Margie Lusk. 





AT LIBERTY 





(Continued from page forty-seven) 





AT LIBERTY—Tenor saxophone and bass viol; 

veteran; sober, reliable, union; wide professional 
experience; read or fake; cut any book; Micky or 
straight; will travel. John M. Prewitt, Box 332, 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


AT LIBERTY—Drummer, 

neat, no bad habits; 
tempo); six years with local 5-8-piece bands; ran 
own 8-piece band; will travel; 20 years old; single. 
Dick Kelly, Route I, Sterling, Ill. 





first class equipment; 
can read, solo (steady 


F. A. REYNOLDS CO., INC. 
2845 PROSPECT AVE. ¢ CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
Division of Scherl & Roth, Inc. 




























AT LIBERTY—Harpist desires location, California 

or Northwest preferred: formerly New Orleans 
Symphony member; considerable radio experience; 
master’s degree; also experienced stenographer- 
secretary; dependable. Write Harpist, 320-C East 
Victoria, Santa Barbara, Calif. 





AT LIBERTY—Girl drummer, double on accordion, 
* available for summer engagement, preferably in 
New England; member Local 9. Miss Frances E. 
Marshall, 80 Peterboro St., Boston 15, Mass. 


AT LIBERTY—Trumpet, experienced, union, re- 

liable, don't drink, age 20, wishes summer 
location or road tour; travel. A. D. Daniels, 2111 
15th St., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


AT LIBERTY—Trombonist-arranger wants steady 

work after June Ist; will travel; read, fake, cut 
anything; union. Al Chase, 339 East Washington, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Phone: 26675. 


AT LIBERTY—First trumpeter of major symphony 

would like summer engagement playing or 
teaching. Write Box 672, Oak Bluffs, Mass. 
Phone: Vineyard Haven 668. 


AT LIBERTY—Available immediately, trumpet 
player, double fiddle and vocalist; experience in 
society work, oboe trio, duo; will go anywhere; 
married, dependable, sober. Phil Mancini, Hotel 
Bristol, South Norwalk, Conn. 

















LEARN “HOT” PLAYING 
Quick course to players of all instruments— 
make your own arrangements of “‘hot’’ breaks, 
choruses, obbligatos, embellishments, figura- 
tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc. MODERN 
DANCE ARRANGING—Duets, trios, quartettes 
and ensembles, special choruses, modulating 
to other keys, suspensions, anticipations, organ 
points, color effects, swingy backgrounds. 


Elmer B. Fuchs 335,,5¢%' ,*, % 





LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME 


Complete Course by 
DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE 


Course includes necessary tools, lec- 
ture-beat recording and text book. 


TOTAL COST $50. Pay as you learn. 
For full details write 


KARL BARTENBACH 





ARE YOU ANNOYING OTHERS 
WITH YOUR PIANO PRACTICE? 


Use MAYO’S MUTING DEVICE which en- 
ables you alone to hear your practicing. Easily 
attached or detached without harming mech- 
anism. State grand, upright, or spinet and 
send $5.00 for silencer and full instruction. 
Guaranteed Money Back 











RICHARD MAYO, Piano Tuner.Technician 











1001 East Wells St., Lafayette, Indiana 
38 


1120 Latona St., Phila. 47, Pa. Dept. 004 


IS YOUR LIBRARY SET 9 
FOR THOSE SUMMER JOBS 





SMALL ORCHESTRATIONS 





PIANO - 3 SAXES - TRUMPET - TROMBONE - BASS (GUITAR) - 


NEWEST RELEASES 


PRI IIe cceicsescsccipanittoceninte 60 
[] DOWN BY THE OHIO.............. 60 
(1 EMBRACEABLE YOU.............. 60 
CC} PERRIS WHERE, .n...:.csscceccsssectes 60 
ID neniniatnancctbasescpasncnncaaseiion 60 
aE fy See een 60 
(J) HAPPY BIRTHDAY POLKA.. .50 
C7 DEPT IRIN Gncacciastesncsesessorcens 60 


(J I GET A KICK OUT OF YOU.. .60 
() I'LL HOLD YOU IN MY HEART .60 


(1) JALOUSIE (Tango) .......ccsesesse0 60 
( JULIDA POLKA ........................ -50 
at  ' §¢':. See 60 
0) MINOR DRAG oon. eccccccccccesscseees .60 
C) MISSOURI WALTZ .................. 60 
(1 MOONLIGHT COCKTAIL ....... 50 
O) MY ADOBE HACIENDA........ 60 
0) MY BEST TO YOU.................... 60 


DRUMS 

CO NAUGHTY WALTZ ................ 60 
C) ON THE ALAMO... 60 
(J ONE I LOVE BELONGS TO 

SOMEBODY ELSE .............. 60 
EC} PARES IG ssiessssiscsiccsticteasiccs 60 
Ey PIER sispedecoccisetacectcnecarra 60 
(CJ SABRE DANCE ....................00.. -50 
() SUNRISE SERENADE .............. 50 
G3) ae am ema 60 
Cd Ie Us © Sins diasgcceececnctsiol 60 


() TEAR-DROPS IN MY HEART .60 
C) TOOLIE - OOLIE - DGOLIE ...... 50 
() TRAIL THA1 FOLLOWS THE 


SEIN IUD» cisiitcesssaabaternctiincdiscah 60 
() WHAT IS THIS THING 

CALLED TOVE?. <n ccscsnse 60 
(J WHISTLER’S MOTHER-IN- 

LAW 60 








SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OF MORE THAN 500 SMALL ORCHESTRATIONS 


KEYS MUSIC, Ine. 


799 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $..............:+:00:0« 
Please send small orchs. checked. 





NAME. 








ADDRESS 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAI 
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BAND JACKETS 


WHITE - BLUE - TAN 
MADE OF TROPICAL FABRICS 


$2,250 
% ALL - WOOL 


100 
WHIPCORDS 
$2750 
SUPREME MEN'S SHOP 


1693 Broadway New York City 




















VIBRATOR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Sax and Clarinet 


REEDS 


Made in France, and 
distinguished for 
their tonal brilliancy, 
VIBRATOR REEDS 
take the lead in 
superiority! 

a 
10 Different Strengths— 


From Ne. 1 Soft to 
No. 512 Hard. 


+ 
Ask Your Deaier 
H. Chiron Co.., Inc. 


1650 Broadway 
Pat. New York City 











JACOBS’ INDIVIDUAL 
STRAIGHT-RIM MOUTHPIECES 
For Cornet, Trumpet, Trombone and Bari- 
tone—Each “Hand-Tooled” and Tested. 
Comfort and improvement come imme- 
diately with a change to the RIGHT 
mouthpiece. Write for information now to 
MARION L. JACOBS 
$29 Ouray Ave., Grand Junction, Colo. 
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SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
REINSTATEMENTS 
(Continued from page fourteen) 


Sanderson, Roy Sharp, Vic Spatafore, Wm. 
Thielman, Harold Wood, George James, Wallace 
Keltner, Ed Lageson, Paul Lewis, John McRey- 
nolds, Gordon Munro, Phyllis Newton, Sam 
Phillip, Richard Powell. 

Tulsa, Okla., Local 94—William Earl Allen, 
Jess Thedford Ashlock, Robert B. Barnes, Milton 
F. Breeding, Edward A. Christy, William H. Con- 
nery, William Thomas Cunningham, Eugene Nor- 
man Crabtree, John William Edwards, Leslie 
Ruben Evans, James Belvard Fanning, Billie Ches- 
ter Gipson, Howard (Jazzy) Gray, Jack Leo Grif- 
fin, James Wilbur Gump, Wilma Charline Harris, 
Enis Cordell Henderson, Betty Mae Hill, William 
M. Hill, James Luther Hobson, Oscar Herbert 
Howard, Robert Dean Kennedy, Earl G. Kepner, 
Robert Scott LaScelle, Thomas Richard Morrison, 
Cecil Hal McBride, Glen McGuire, Thomas Jack- 
son Nichols, Arthur Alfred Nicholson, Charles 
(Pat) Patterson, Bill F. Shafer, James Guy 
(Cotton) Thompson, Louis Eugene Tierney, Carl 
Edward Vanlandingham, Mahlon Price Withee, 
Woodrow W. Woods. 

Wichita, Kan., Local 297—James A. Bonebrake, 
Paul D. Dirksmeyer, Wayne A. Leavitt, Jr., Paul 
E. Ritter, Billy L. Rucker, Pedro Salas. 

Wilmington, Del., Local 641—Leroy T. Loat, 
Howard M. Fletcher, Joseph A. Hutson, Helen E. 
Griffin, Albert D, Hutchinson, Robert J. Bolden, 
Preston Baylor. 

Windsor, Ont., Canada, Local 566—N. Pollick, 
Wm. Backwell, C. Belyea, F. Blackwell, H. 
Blythe, W. Brackstone, Robt. Brown, Ronald Burr, 
W. Carrol, Wm. Craig, J. Darroch, K. Edis, Wm. 
Goddard, Wm. Graham, J. Greenly, John Harri- 
son, M. Hawkes, Carrolle Johnstone, D. Kerrigan, 
A. Kett, L. Kette, D. Kreiger, Cyril Matte, R. 
McKinley, H. McIninch (Hal Mack), A. W. 


| O'Connor, E. Peterson, G. E. Pickard, N. Ruhl, 
| G. Simmons, B. Stacey, M. Taylor, R. Violet. 


White Plains, N. Y., Local 480—David Anto- 
nowsky, Richard Donhue, Sydney Dutton, Jr., 
Michael Hyra, Albert Kipe, Jos. Lukavic, Vincent 
J. Pascale, Michael J. Petti, Marion R. Shumard, 


Jr., Fredrick J. Vallarelli, Wm. Veazie, Robert 
Wilber. 
Akron, Ohio, Local 24—George R. Boucher, 


Thelma A. Boyd, Harley L. Browning, John J. 
Brustowski, David G. Burg, Joseph Chidley III, 
Dolan O. Coleman, Glenn B. Colerider, Joseph M. 
Correia, Charles E. Dicksen, Cecil D. Eagon, Al- 
bert W. Finamore, Raymond S. Fowler. 


EXPULSIONS 


Ely, Nev., Local 212—Ben C. Marshall, John 
Strouse, Mrs. John Strouse. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 471—Jake Fitzpatrick. 

Windsor, Ont., Canada, Local 566—K. Frawley. 


REINSTATEMENTS 


Akron, Ohio, Local 24—B. G. Kuhne, George 
Boucher, John J. Brustoski, George Schnitzler, Jr., 
John C. Stanford. 

Anderson, Ind., Local 32—Eldon L. Barker, 
Herman G. Demoss. 














VIOLINS AND VIOLIN BOOKS 


New Italian Hand-Made Violins, $60 and $75 
“The Violin: How to Choose One” (85 pages), $2 
**220 Violin Label Facsimiles’’ (booklet) $2 
“The Secrets of Violin Playing’? (by a Master), $1 
Violins Bought and Sold. Send for List. 
® SUBURBAN MUSIC STUDIOS e 
643 Stuyvesant Avenue Irvington, N. J. 








SMALL COMBOS 


PLAY POP TUNES 


VOICED FOR TRUMPET, ALTO, 
TENOR, RHYTHM 


3 for $2.00 
VENETIAN SERVICE 


Cornet is terrific! 


and his Blesint 


absolutely 
B Spanier is 
Mugssy -sapana'ssaneationd opening 
* For many @ year 


dynamite agen: 


says Down Beat of 

at Chicago's “Club Blue Note. 
vin 

this famous Jazz virtuoso has blown his driving 


Dixieland beat on his trusty Blessing horn, 








FREE Illustrated Catalog of Blessing Band 
Instruments and name of your Blessing dealer. 


Write today to Exclusive Distributor: 


CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 6O., Inc: 


60 COOPER SQUARE =.- - NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 











8 East Fayette St., Uniontown, Penna. 
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PIANISTS 


IMPROVE YOUR PLAYING 
BY BROADWELL TECHNIQUE 


Learn how the Broadwell Principles of Mental-Muscular 
Co-ordination and the Keyboard Patterns Method to gain 
proper keyboard habits can greatly improve your Accu- 
racy, Technique, Memorizing, Sightreading and Playing. 


REDUCE PRACTICE EFFORT—10 TO 1 


Your piano practice can be scientifically applied to eliminate Waste Effort and 
Time. Learn how one practice repetition can do the work of ten; how 
memorizing and sightreading are reduced to logical practice principles. The 
Broadwell System makes memorizing automatic. Makes Sightreading a netural, 
rapid and accurate process. 


GAIN IMMEDIATE RESULTS 


Value of the Broadwell Methods applied to your own playing is appreciated not 
only in the improved quality of playing, but also the speed with which improve- 
ments in technique, accuracy, sightreading and memorizing, etc., become 
noticed. Improved mastery of skills such as trills, arpeggios, runs, octave 
passages, chord skips, is unmistakably evident after the first ten days. 


ADOPTED BY FAMOUS TEACHERS - PIANISTS 


The Broadwell Methods are used by famous Concert Pianists, Professional 
Pianists, reputable Teachers, Students and Organists the world over. These 
methods may be applied by the student who has had but six months of previous 


piano instruction as well as by ad tu The ds are as valuable 
to the player of popular music as to the classical pianist. The Broadwell Methods 
have been successfully used for over twenty years by thousands of pianists. 


BROADWELL PIANO TECHNIQUE 


Mail Coupon — no obligation — for 


FREE BOOK — “TECHNIQUE” 
BROADWELL STUDIOS, Dept. 78-F 
Covina, California 
Gentlemen: 
Send me your FREE Book “Technique” showing how I may P nowrmsid 
Improve my Technique, Accuracy, Memorizing, Sightreading and ying. 
I understand there is no obligation. 
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announces a 





address 


Division 


SPring 7-2000, Ext. 


SUMMER PROGRAM 


THE SCHILLINGER SYSTEM 


OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION 
JUNE 14-AUGUST 5, 1948 


Fifteen beginning and advanced classes in 
arranging and composition by the Schillinger 


Method. Afternoon and evening classes. 


Registration begins June 7 


Instruction under 
Rubo tr R. A. SCHRAMM. Tuition for 


each course: $35.00. Veterans eligible. 


For detailed announcement S-M, 
of General 
Education, Washington Square, 
New York 3, N. Y., or ‘phone 
291-2-3. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


the direction of 


Division of General Education 


NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY im 


on Washington Square i 














INTRODUCING THE 


NEW 1948 PORTABLE 


Celeste- SIMONE CELESTE 


“THE SWEETEST BELE TONE IN MUSIC” 


Used by the World’s Greatest radio net- 
works and the leading symphony orches- 
tras, jazz bands and small combinations. 
Some of our new features include New 
patented action, improved resonator 
chambers, chrome-plated and aluminum 
handles, adjustable lid, extended pedal 
and baseboard, etc. 


SIMONE BROS. 


Celeste Manufacturers 
1813 SOUTH EIGHTEENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 45, PENNSYLVANIA 


Wholesale Distributor in U. S. and Canada: 
ERNEST DEFFNER 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 














GLARINET REPAIR 


EXPERTS 


GUARANTEED 
PROMPT SERVICE 


Lenny Metlits 


108 S. 18th St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





BE-BOP PIANO! 
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PIANISTS, play the new 52nd Street Style 
now sweeping the country. Modernistic 
chords and runs featured by top musicians. 
Folio of 3 sensational take-off solos. $1.00. 


52 PIANO INTROS 


Real PROFESSIONAL intros. New BIG book. 


All modern styles: jump, ballad, Latin- 
American, block ch etc. Variety of 
techniques. All common keys. Standard 
tunes suggested for each type. ONLY 
BOOK OF ITS KIND. Order direct. $2.00. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


L. GUPTILL 


345 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 





Aurora, Ill., Local 181—Bonnie Hagerman, Ken- 
neth La Bahn. 

Bakersfield, Calif., Local 263—Jjack Trent, Glenn 
Bass. 

Baton Rouge, La., Local 538—Dewcy C. Keller, 
Ivan Montagne. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Local 82—Alfred Corfield. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa, Local 137—Stanley Trav- 
nicek. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Walter H. Hoffman, 
Maurice Longfellow, Clifford Osborn, Elwood 
Palmer, Edith E, (Ginger) Phillips. 

Chicago, IUll., Local 10—Joseph Pinnella, Ed- 
ward R. Badgley, J. Edw. Cordon, Arne Pylkka- 
nen, F. Adrian Robson, Gus Indovina, Alfred A. 
Aulwurn, Charles E, Johnson, Jack L. Dunsmoor, 
Herman N. Schocke, Jr., Parnell Grina, Edward 
Epstein, Henry E. Mate, Gilbert Mead, Mrs. 
George Lewis, Casimir Obuchowicz, Emily Faust, 
Margaret Stanford, Tauno MHannikainan, J. C. 
Clayton, Ella Rose Halloran, Peter Duke Schiller, 
Jack Glaha, Sarah Lou Smith, Tito Guizar, Louise 
B. Reilly, Burrell J. Gluskin, Lawrence F. Grauzas, 
June D. Nelson, Fritzie Siebach, Pearle R. (Doc) 
Parker, Mary J. De Zurek, Theodore Katz, Glen 
Ansbarger, Edward Tallach, Don Calzaretta, Carl 
Singer, Max L. Wexler, Jimmie W. Shepard, 
Philip Maselli, Joseph Sauro, Robert C. Harley, 
Lance B. Latham, Aaron Rozen, E, A. Davis, Bob 
Romano, E. J. Red Ingle. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 208—Robert Montgomery, 
Thomas S. Mims, Ernest Crawford, Allen T. 
Bentley, Dave Underwood, Cecil Morgan, Wm. E. 
Jackson, Carl Williams, Leon Wright, Pearlie Wil- 
liams, Hudson Whittaker, Lucille Rounds, Roger 
Whitworth, Vivian Jacobs, Milton Rector, Odessa 
Steward, Fred Williams, William Cargile, Eugene 
Gilmore, Elbert Green, Ernest Luckett, Julian 
Childers, Hurley C. Wilson, Thomas Blake. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., Local 590—Ralph Harrison 
(Minnix). 

Daytona Beach, Fla., Local 601—Ervin Tharp. 

Denver, Colo., Local 20—Kcith M. Hadley, Ray- 
mond L. Clark, D. Stanley Hasty. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Local 15i—Thomas Kenney. 

Ely, Nev., Local 212—Mrs. Sally Frandsen. 

Joplin, Mo., Local 620—Glen D. Davis, 
Deaver. 

Lafayette, Ind., Local 162—Jack Leifheti. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Robert E. Shel- 
don, 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada, Local 406—Thos. 
Mancusso, R. F. Decair, Jr., Robt. Everleigh. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Edna Abelt, Warren 
Faulkner, Jos. Watt. 

Memphis, Tenn., Local 71— Alfred W. Hardin. 

Monterey County, Calif., Local 616—Mills Hoff- 
mann. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—James Moore, Helen 
Eckstein, Frank Randazzo, James Gaston. Gus 
Young, Louis Ortiz, George E. Taylor, William 
J. Ruther, Edward Wojnarski, Sonny Carroll, 
Ernest Phipps, Charles Muscato, Ed. J. McGinley, 
Victor Genayon, Robert Millard, Providence 
Cuccia (P. Martin). 

New Brunswick, N. J., Local 204—Tone Randall, 
Arthur Fiermonti, Albert Ramsey, Dominick 
Bianca, William Vail, Albert Mott, Michael Ma- 
lone. 

New Orleans, La., Local 174—Charles H. Dunn, 
Frederick P. King, Jr., Harriet L. Krause. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Fernando Cani- 
zares, Samuel Hinton, Roy Paganelli, John S&S. 
Wallowitch, Hipolito Galindez, William Ander- 
son, Frank C. Andriello, Milton 1. Mickey Alpert, 
Harold J. Bruno, George Davis, Norbert Faconi, 
Sylvia Louise Leicht, Ira Lavey, William Mul- 
holland, Ben Milchen, Cameron L, Mullins, John 
Politi, Jean Silver, David Swerling, Charles C. Van 
Brunt, Charles Victor, Emerson B. Weir, Carroll 
Alvin Walrond, Joan Adeline Walker, Emil P. 
Basile, Nicholas A. Clesi, Emmett A. Carls, Lester 
Elgart, Allen Eager, Vincent (Farlow) Fio- 
rello, Inez Greenidge, Rudolph Jaburek, Harold 
Leaman, June B. Nanson, Rafael Nieves, William 
J. Ruther, Adalio Rosello, Frank Rao, Jack W. 
Smith, Morris Secon, William Scala, Harold 
Webster. 

Norwood, Mass., Local 343—L. Bright. 

Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Robert O. Benecke, 
Marvin Beem, Faith Abbott Scheuch, Frank AIl- 
faro, Clayton Cowan, Chas. Dupree, Bobby Black 
(Dupre), Willard Eberhardt, Albert Graves, Wal- 
ter Harris, Genevive Hering, _ Warren Huettel- 
maier, Ann Mondt, Vince Ochs, Harold Pace, 
Bennie Pugsley, Chas. Steinbaugh, Merwin Tilton, 
Ernest Young. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 
Frank R. Cotton, Mary Fleck, Howard Reitze, 
Raymond R. Socash, Roy Stargardt, Bernard C. 
Sutton, Lyle (Elizy) Turnbull. 

Pittsfield, Mass., Local 109—J. Adams, 
Brooks, E. Chagnon, D. Chapman, H. 
R. Klemansky. 

Reading, Pa., Local 
Bernice L. Carbalis. 

San Antonio, Texas, Local 23—Clarence Clauss, 
John L. Wilson, Lois Colburn. 

San Diego, Calif., Local 325—Thomas B. Farrow. 

Southbridge, Mass., Local 494—Philip J. Sarty. 

San Jose, Calif., Local 153—Vernon Thompson. 

Stockton, Calif., Local 189—Buck McCann, 
Reuben Gomez. 

San Leandro, Calif., Local 510—Arnold Aud- 
rade, Geo. Peters, Weldon Creamer, Benjamin 
Jones, Richard Mues, Jack Ojeda. 

St. Joseph, Mo., Local 50—Geo. D. 


Jesse 


60—-Jack Charamella, 


Geo. 
Howe, 


135—Leonard G. Melcon, 


Watkins, 


| Chas. W. Tate. 


Walla Walla, Wash., Local 501—Virgil Good- 
man, Myron Lacey, Clifton Williams, Bob Ovens. 

Wilmington, Del., Local 641—Harold W. War- 
ren, Ralph Morris, Asbury Middlebrooks. 








“THE 
PERFECT 
MOUTHPIECE 

RUBBER” 





Windsor, Ont., Canada, Local 566—A. Lespem 
ance, W. H. Whaley, W. Burd, J. Jewhurst, % 
Wyse, V. Cusolita, O. St. Louis, N. Russo. 

White Plains, N. Y., Local 38—Harry Eismah 
Thomas Latella, Carmine Pierro, Steve Savino. 

Wausau, Wis., Local 480—Don Dahm, Le 
Soczka. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 











IFOR: 

i ARRANGERS, COMPOSERS, ' 
{PIANISTS AND STUDENTS } : 
‘OF _ MUSIC} 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
by 


LYLE SPUD MURPHY 


BOOK NO. 


I—Modern Harmony. 














$2.00 
—System of Progressions. 3.00 } 


—Advanced Harmony H 
and Composition 


—Basic Orchestration...... 2.00 : 
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Pan-Am Publications ! 
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P. O. Box 3031 
‘HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. | 


MAKE INSTRUMENTS 
LAST LONGER... with 


HOLTON 
ELECTRIC OIL 


reduces 




































Dd. dats} lesberi 








weor . . . prevents corrosion 

- keeps volves responsive. 
Use the Electric Oil that matches 
the high standards of the 
HOLTON instrument line. Buy 














Board Minutes 


(Continued from page thirty) 


Local 501, Walla Walla, Wash., and 
members Jess A. Jessup and Dan H. 
Kase of Local 6, San Francisco, 
Calif., and Roy Melvin of Local 639, 
Jackson, Tenn., for alleged violation 
of the laws of the A. F. of M. in 
leaving without tendering proper 
notice, is considered. After consid- 
eration it is on motion made and 
passed decided that the charges be 
dismissed 





Case 478, 1947-48: Charges pre- 
ferred by Local 24, Akron, Ohio, 
against member Sammy Kaye of 
Local 802, New York, N. Y., for al- 
leged violation of Article X, Section 
56 of the A. F. of M. By-Laws, in 
the former local’s jurisdiction, is 
considered. After consideration, it 
is on motion made and passed de- 
cided that Sammy Kaye. be found 
guilty as charged and that a repri- 
mand be administered. 





Case 481, 1947-48: Appeal of mem- 
ber David Freed of Local 802, New 
York, N. Y., from an action of that 
local in rejecting his Resolution re- 
garding the establishment of an 
Employment Quota System, is con- 
sidered. After discussion it is on 
motion made and passed decided to 
refer the matter to Vice-President 
Bagley in order to digest the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of Local 802 
applicable to the case so that he 
may report back to the Board at its 
next meeting. 

A letter addressed to the Board 
from David Freed in which he asks 
a clarification of its decision in 
Case 565, 1947-48, is read. The Secre- 





it from your music dealer — 
Pic C with 
Plain Cap Drop Applicator 
25¢ 30c 


FRANK HOLTON & CO 
ELKHORN. WISCONSIN 
















PIANO TUNING PAYS 


earn this independent Profession 
wl 










BRYANT 
Washington 16 


SCHOOT 
a. 4 

















AL PORCINO 
featured with STAN KENTON 
is a trumpet student of 
CHARLES COLIN 


Write, Wire or Phone for Information 
111-B WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 5-5167 
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The LEWERENZ MOUTHPIECES 


For Clarinet. The NU-MODEL, made from 
tubber; far better tone; easier free blowing; 
accurate facings; will improve your playing. 
Refacing. Hand-finished reeds. Descriptive 
list free. WM. LEWERENZ, 3016 Texas 
Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


JUNE, 1948 





















deny the appeal. 


vey past efforts to reduce the influx 
of new members, 
After a discussion, it is on motion 
made and passed decided to deny 
the appeal. 


from management contracts of book- 
ing agencies is discussed. 
times occurs that the member may 
be entitled to an immediate release 
which is disputed by the agent and 
then must be submitted to the 


tary is instructed to advise Brother 
Freed that it is not the policy of 
the Board to render opinions with 
its decisions and that its decision 
applies only to this particular case. 


Case 742, 1947-48: Appeal of mem- 
ber Jack Farowitz (Farrow) of 
Local 802, New York, N. Y., from 
an action of that local in rejecting 
his resolution which provided that 
all membership meetings be held on 
the Exchange Floor, is considered. 
After a discussion, it is on motion 
made and passed decided to deny 
the appeal. 





Case 743, 1947-48: Appeal of 
member Malcolm Gersman of Local 
802, New York, N. Y., from an 
action of that local in rejecting his 
resolution calling for the election 
of a special committee, is consid- 
ered. After a discussion, it is on 
motion made and passed decided to 





Case 744, 1947-48: Appeal of 
member George Kushner of Local 
802, New York, N. Y., from an action 
of that local in rejecting his resolu- 
tion calling for a committee to sur- 


is considered. 





The matter of members’ release 


It some- 








More Orchestra Leaders 


use the KING DAVID 


Leader 


BATON 


than any 
other baton! 





Its exclusive feather-like weight 
lets yu CONDUCT FOR 
HOURS WITHOUT TIRING. 
Its micrometer-exact taper bal- 
ance makes it pleasant to hold... 
inspiring to lead with. Its straight 
grain maple is thoroughly sea- 
sonea .. . WON’T WARP. Its permanent white Duco finish is 
beautiful forever. Six popular styles—cork or wood handles—20” or 
22” sizes—retail, 90c to $1.20 each. Get the “FEEL” of a King 
David in your hands TODAY! 





At your favorite music dealer 
DAVID WEXLER & CO., Distributors, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 



























Another typical LIFTON Prod- 
uct. The LIFTON Trombone case 
is made of 3-Ply Veneer, with 
the unusual feature of both top 
and bottom (including the grace- 


ful bell shape) each constructed THE 
of one continuous piece. AMAR IN, 
THE LIFTON MFG. CORPORATION “Casts 


«8 WEST 18th STREET ° NEW YORK, N. Y. 














SYMPHONY PLAYERS 


ALL INSTRUMENTS 
Having Difficulty Making Symphony Connections? 
We notify you regularly of AUDITIONS and VACANCIES in all 


affiliated 
Symphony Orchestras throughout the country. . . . REGISTER NOW!!! 
For Applications, Write: 


SYMPHONY PLACEMENT BUREAU 
446 West 34th Street New York City 1, New York 
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WOODWINDS 
DISTINCTION 


Oboes are available in four models at 

LINTON prices to fit any budget. The Linton 
Bassoon is now ready for delivery. See 

Oboes and Bassoons these fine instruments at your local | 


(Made in Elkhart, Ind.) dealer now for a demonstration. 


These popular- priced clarinets have 

JOR AY been bought by thousands of satisfied 

musicians throughout the world. A 

CLARINETS special process in manufacturing makes 

(Made in Denver, Colo.) the Joray Clarinet impervious to weather | 
conditions. 


These professional flutes are sold in | 
ARTLERY four models and now enjoy a reputation | 
% as being the finest school instrument 
FLUTES available in their price range. Before 
(Made in Elkhart, Ind.) selecting any flute, see the Artley. | 


ON SALE AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER. FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


Write to 


HERSHMAN MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., ING. 

















| 242-250 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. | 
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SWEETEST | 
\\CLARINET 
) EVER MADE 4 













Board, which may result in consid- 
erable delay and work a hardship 
if the member is entitled to release. 
In order to expedite the procedure, 
it is on motion made and passed 
decided to refer such cases to a 
sub-committee consisting of the 
President, Secretary and Treasurer. 





The Educational Committee makes 
its report and recommendations 
which are approved. On motion 
made and passed it is decided that 
the Research Department be author- 
ized to purchase a Vari-Typer No. 
A-20 at a cost of $913.63 and a Mar- 
chand Calculating Machine at a 
cost of $750.00. 





Other matters of interest to the 
Federation are discussed. 





The session adjourns at 11:45 
P. M. 








Palmer House 
Chicago, Illinois 
April 6, 1948 
The Board reconvenes at 12 noon. 
President Petrillo in the chair. 
All present. 





President Petrillo reports that 
numerous letters have been received 
from charitable and other organiza- 
tions requesting permission to make 
records for their own particular 
purpose. Several of these letters 
are read. After consideration of the 
matter, on motion made and passed 
it is decided to refer the matter to 
the President in order that he may 
discuss the subject with counsel. 





The subject of television is dis- 
cussed. The President reports on 
the negotiations. 

Joseph D. Keenan of the Labor’s 
League for Political Education of 
the A. F. of L. is admitted. He ex- 
plains the purpose of the organiza- 
tion and the manner in which con- 
tributions are to be solicited. He 
reads the following letter in further 
explanation: 

“The administrative Committee 
of Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation adopted the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the League at its meet- 
ing on Tuesday, March 9, 1948, and 
decided on the method of securing 
voluntary contributions for financ- 
ing purposes. 

“In line with the above action, we 
would like to secure the list of your 
local unions, the name and address 
of the most influential person in 
each local to whom we may address 
the enclosed letter, designating him 
as collector for contributions and 





we have contracted with a local firm 
to do the writing of the letter, 
ae of receipt books and mail- 
| ing. 

“We also need your signature and 
that of the person whom you desig- 
nate as Deputy Treasurer, written 


at least three times on a sheet of | 


paper for a sample so that these 
| signatures may be affixed to the 
letter. 

“There has been quite a delay in 
setting up the machinery. If the 
enclosed letter meets with your ap- 
proval, we would appreciate receiv- 
ing the above information as soon 
as possible.” 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided that the President and 
Treasurer be directed and author- 















NOW AVAILABLE FOR 


Clarinet and Saxophone 


AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER 











MOUTHPIECE SPECIALISTS 





P. O. Box 145, Queens Village. N. Y. 
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DRUMMERS 


The following items are a “MUST” in any 
band which plays Latin-American music. 














Cuban Maraccas (hand-carved)................Pr. 13 
Cuban Maraccas (extra large, 

P| NEON Pr. 25 
Cabassos (sasmbas)  .....0.......0.ccssccseseseseneseee Ea. 5.9 ¢ 
Cabassos (extra large, hand-painted) Ea. 7.9 
Tubos .......... Ea. 258 
Claves Pr. 15 
BN = ecniiecscicsinnnstncceitencsbiinkdeniemenciasicannanil Ea. 3.90 
Congas (hand-painted, length 26”......Ea. 17.0 
Wood Blocks (wooden) ...........- vase Bae 1.50 d 
Cowbells ... .Ea....95, 1.10, 1B 
Timbales, metal shell, “tuneable, 

floor stand ........ senpseiganeceunemneeseidimibbidened Set.35.0 

2 





If it’s in the drum line we have it 
can get it, or can repair it. 





Send for FREE Illustrated Drum Folder 


Frank Wolf Drummers Supplies 


117 West 48th St., New York 19, N.¥. 
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the number of members in each | 
local. We need this information, as | 
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MUSICIANS’ HANDBOO! 


STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC GUIDE 


A Classified and Alphabetical List of the Best a} 
Most Popular Standard Foxtrots, Waltzes, Show | 
Tunes, Rumbas, etc. (36 Headings, over 200 
Titles, with Original Keys & Starting Notes} Phas, 
A Handy Fake List & Song Reminder of Top Tunes 
Covers the Whole Field of Popular Music. 


SEND FOR YOUR 50. 


a eens 
—_—.. 
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COPY TODAY 

(5 Copies for $2.00) i 
A. RAY DE VITA ans 
tkerk Avenue. Br kly f 
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30 Chasers a (an *F 


50 Intros., Piano, Guitar or Accordion... 
25 Rift, Sock Choruses, Any Instrument 
200 Hot Licks, Any Instrument 
Ad-Lib at Sight, Complete Method. 
Arrange at Sight, Complete Method... : 
50 4-Bar Endings to any tunes, 7 inctrumene 
“Walking” String Bass Method ae ae 
20% Dis. on 3 Items. Add 30c C.0.D. 


WIN NEHER, 3507 EARL ST., LAURELDALE, 
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Mention the “International Musiciat” 
When Patronizing Our Advertise™ 


INTERNATIONAL Usk JUNE 
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MEMBERS 


Wear Your Official 
Union Lapel Button 








@ Beautifully Gold- Plated 


@ Blue Hard Enamel 
Background 


@ Screw-Back to Fit Lapel 
& 


PRICE, $1.50 
Federal Tax Already Included 
* 

Mail Postcard to Box 87, 
Brooklyn 14, New York 
BUTTON WILL BE SHIPPED C.O.D. 








lage. N. Y. 

















Try the 

New PENZEL-MUELLER 
MOUTHPIECE 

on any CLARINET 

on any SAXOPHONE 
Guaranteed to 


Improve Your 
Instrument 


AVAILABLE IN MORE THAN 
6,000 MUSIC STORES 
Literature Free 
PENZEL, MUELLER & CO.., Inc. 


36-11 Thirty-third Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


RS 


IST’ in any 
can music. 
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De #Aimond 
MICROPHONES 


GUITAR—F-Hole & Round Hole $27.50 
(Without Volume Controt $22.00) 


gs, over 200 MANDOLIN—Model 500 27.50 
ng Notes! VIOLIN— Model 700 27.50 
jer of Top Tu HE P-Bass ViOt— Model 900- 37.50 # 


Ask Your Dealer Today! 
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pt. MINE J, chaste 


702 WAYNE ST. 


Seeeneeene 


The Dodge Drum School 
Revised by George Lawrence Stone 
ARY and ADVANCED DRUMMING 


Graded, progressive, systematic, leading 
the pupil step by step from the beginning. 








TOLEDO 9, OHIO 










ordion.... 


thod....... 
instrum Postpaid, $2.00 
sess THE DODGE DRUM CHART—400 Standard 
C.O.D. Measures—Showing rhythmic break- 
AURELDALE, down and correct stickwork. A dictionary 
; ef orchestral drumbeats. Postpaid, 75c. 
al Musicia# GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 


'| sidered... .The..Board. considers. 


; ized to comply with the request in 
order to insure the fullest cooper- 
| ation. 





The Recording and Transcription 
Fund is again considered. There is 
further discussion. On motion made 
and passed the following plan is 
adopted, effective immediately: 


1. The money is to be distributed 
on a pro rata per capita member. 
ship basis as of January 1, 1947, 
such membership compiled on 
the International Treasurer’s of- 
fice per capita tax payment rec. 
ords. 


Each local to receive $9.40 per 
member for the first 5,000 mem. 
bers. For each additional mem. 
ber they will receive $1.78 per 
member, thus requiring a total 
expenditure of $1,736,721.62 for 
employment. This expenditure 
to be based on the price list in 
effect in 1947. 


. The amount allocated to each 
local union must be expended by 
January 31, 1949, as it is not ac. 
cumulative, and if not expended, 
will revert back into the Record. 
ing and Transcription Fund. 


It is understood that the local 
union is the employer and as 
such will be responsible for 
carrying out the provisions of 
the law in the payment of Social 
Security tax, Withholding tax 
and State Unemployment tax. 
However, the Federation will 
pay in connection with the Re- 
cording and Transcription Fund 
program, in addition to the local 
union’s allocation, all State and 
Federal taxes in accordance with 
the rulings handed down by the 
respective States and the Fed. 
eral Government, as they apply 
to the operation of the Recording 
and Transcription Fund pro- 
gram, excluding State and Fed- 
eral income taxes. 


In addition, where locals are re- 
quired to carry Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Industrial Insurance, the 
Federation will pay the difference 
between what they ordinarily would 
have to pay for their regular em- 
Pployees, and the amount it costs 
them due to their employing mem- 
bers on the above-named program. 

It will be necessary for local 
unions to adhere to and comply 
with the Operational Plan and Pro- 
cedures as set out on a form to be 
furnished them. All projects must 
be submitted to the President’s of- 
fice for approval. 





The proposal of Hal Leyshon & 
Associates, Inc., to open the 1948 
program of the Recording and 
‘Transcription Fund by a major con- 
cert in Washington, D. C., is con- 
the 
matter favorably and recommends 
that the possibilities be explored. 





Other matters of interest to the 
Federation are discussed. 





The meeting adjourns at 4:45 
P. M. 
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DEFAULTERS LIST of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 





PARKS, BEACHES 
AND GARDENS 


Castle Gardens; Youth, Inc., 
Props., Detroit, Mich. 

Granada Gardens, Shannon Shaef- 
fer, Owner, Eugene, Ore. 

Midway Park; Joseph Paness, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Pineview Beach, Stan Sellers 
(Birmingham, Ala.), Operator, 
Bessemer, Ala. 

Rainbow Gardens; A. J. Voss. 
Manager, Bryant, lowa. 

Sni-A-Bar Gardens, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Summer Gardens and James 
Webb, Gravenhurst, Ont., Can. 

Sunset Park; Baumgart Sisters, 
Williamsport Pa. 

Terrace Gardens, E. M. Carpen- 
ter, Manager, Flint, Mich. 





INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 

AUBURN: 

Frazier, Whack 
BIRMINGHAM: 

Sellers, Stam, Operator, Pine- 

view Beach (Bessemer, Ala.). 

DOTHAN: 

Smith, Mose 
MOBILE: 

Felis, Ike 


ALASKA 
FAIRBANKS: 
Elder, Glen A. (Glen Alvin) 


ARIZONA 
PHOENIX: 
Hoshor, John 
Newberry, Woody, Mgr., and 
Owner, The Old Country 
Club. 
Wayne's Midway 
YUMA: 
Buckner, 
Club, 


ARKANSAS 
ELDORADO: 
Shivers, Bob 
HOT SPRINGS: 
Smith, Dewey 
LITTLE ROCK: 
Stewart, J. H. 
Weeks, S. C. 
McGHEE: 
Taylor, Jack 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 
Robertson, T. E., 
Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 
PINE BLUFF: 
Arkansas State College 
Clark, Stanley 
Scott, Charles E. 


CALIFORNIA 


BAKERSFIELD: 
Charlton, Ned 
Conway, Stewart 
Cox, Richard 

BENICIA: 
Rodgers, Edw. T. 

BEVERLY HILLS: 
Mestusis, Paris 

BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry 

COMPTON: 

Vi-Lo Records 
FRESNO: 
Plantation Club, 
Owner. 

Wagnon, Wm. B., Jr., President 
Valley Amusement Asso., and 
Barn Dance Hail. 

HOLLYWOOD: 

Alison, David 

Berg, Billy 

Birwell Corp. 

Bocage Room, Leonard 
Vannerson 

Dempster, Ann 

Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 
Met.. Ltd. 

Gray, Lew and Magic 
Record Co. 

Kolb, Clarence 
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Gray, owner ‘'345" 


El Cajon. 


Joe Cannon, 











Morros, Boris 
Patterson, Trent 
Robitschek, Kurt 
Universal Light Opera Co. and 
Ass'n. 
Western Recording Co. and 
Douglas Venable. 
Wrightman, Neale 
LOS ANGELES: 
Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 
Dalton, Arthur 
Fretland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus 
Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond E. 
Mauro, Managers. 
Moore, Cleve 
Morris, Joe, operator, 
Plantation Club 
Mosby, Curtis 
New Club Alabam, Curtis Mosby 
and M. E. Brandenberg. 
Quodbach, Al., Manager, 
Granada Club. 
Royal Record Co. 
Tonkins, Irvan “‘Van" 
Vannerson, Leonard 
Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Earl 
Wilshire Bowl 
MANTECA: 
Kaiser, Fred 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD: 
Lohmuller, Bernard 
OAKLAND: 
Moore, Harry 
Morkin, Roy 
OCEAN PARK: 
Frontier Club and Robert Moran 
ORLAND: 


Gates, C. W., Manager, Palace 
Dance Hall. 
OROVILLE: 


Rodgers, Edw. T., 
Palm Grove Ballroom. 
PALM SPRINGS: 
Halli, Donald H. 
PERRIS: 
McCaw, E. E., Owner, 
Horse Follies of 1946. 
SACRAMENTO: 
Cole, Joe 
Leingang, George 
SAN DIEGO: 

Cotton Club, Benny Curry and 
Otis Wimberly. 

Miller, Warren 

Tricoli, Joseph, Oper., 
Playland. 

Young, Mrs. Thomas (Mabel), 
and Paradise Club (formerly 
known as Silver Slipper Cafe). 

SAN FRANCISCO: 

Bramy, Al 

Brown, Willie H. 

Fox, Eddie 

Rogers & Chase Co. 

Shelton, Earl, 

Earl Shelton Productions. 

Tenner, Joe 

The Civic Light Opera Com- 
mittee of San _ Francisco; 
Francis C. Moore, Chairman. 

Waldo, Joseph 

SANTA ANA: 
Theo's Place, and Theo. Osborn 
SHERMAN OAKS: 

Redwood Village, Ozzie Kraft 

and Lee Gilson, Owners. 
TWIN PEAKS: 

Alpine Club, and J. W. Dewey, 

Employer, Lake Arrowhead. 
YREKA: 
Legg, Archie 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD: 
Club Ferdinando, and Felix Fer- 
dinando, Owner. 
Dubinsky, Frank 
Kantrovitz, Clarence (Kay) 
Kaplan, Yale 
Kay, Clarence (Kantrovitz) 
Russo, Joseph 
Shayne, Tony 
NEW LONDON: 
Johnson, Henry 
Patten, Olin 
Small, Daniel C. 
Williams, Joseph 
NIANTIC: 
Crescent Beach Ballroom, and 
Bud Russell & Bob McQuillan. 
STONINGTON: 
Whewell, Arthur 
WATERBURY: 
Derwin, Wm. }. 
WEST HAVEN: 
Patricelli, Alfred 


DELAWARE 


DOVER: 
. Apollo Club and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 
Chick's Restaurant, A. B. 
Williams, Proprietor. 
NEW CASTLE: 
Hickory House, and Jos. 
Murphy, Prop. 
Lamon, Ed 
WILMINGTON: 
Allen, Sylvester, 
Kaye, Al 


FLORIDA 
CLEARWATER: 
Bardon, Vance 
CORAL GABLES: 
Hirliman, George A., ‘Hirliman 
Florida Productions, Inc. 
DAYTONA BEACH: 
Charlies Hi-Hat Club 
Estate of Charles Reese, Jr. 
FORT MYERS: 
McCutcheon, Pat 
HALLANDALE: 
Singapore Sadie’s 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Newberry, Earl, and Associated 
Artists, Inc. 
MIAMI BEACH: 
Amron, Jack, Terrace Rest. 
Coral Reef Hotel 
Friedlander, Jack 
Haddon Hall Hotel 
Hume, +k 
Leshnich Max 
Macomba «lub 
Miller, Irving 
Mocamba Restaurant, Jack Fred- 
lander, Irving Miller, Max 
Leshnick and Michael Rosen- 
berg, Employers. 
Shanghai Restaurant, 
Caldwell, Employer. 
Straus, George 
Weills, Charles 
White House Hotel, 
Leo Radoff, Mgr.-Dir. 
Wit's End Club, R. R. Reid, 


and Max 


Manager; Charles Leveson, 
Owner. 

ORLANDO: 

Longwood Hotel, Maximilian 
Shepard, Owner. 

Sunbrock, Larr 


Sunshine Club and D. S. Fryor 
PALM BEACH: 
Monaco’s Restaurant 
Frank Monaco 
PANAMA CITY: 
Daniels, Dr. E. R. 
PENSACOLA: 
Hodges, Earl, of Top Hat 
Dance Club. 
Keeling, Alec, of National 
Orch. Syndicate. 
National Orchestra Syndicate 
RIVIERA BF ACH: 
Rowe, Phil 
Woodruff, Charlie 
STARKE: 
Camp Blanding Rec. Center 
Goldman, Henry 
TAMPA: 
Junior Woman's Club 
Pegram, Sandra 
Williams, Herman 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA: 

Greater Atlanta Moonlight 
Opera Co., Howard C. Jacoby, 
Manager. 

Herren, Chas., Herren's Ever- 
green Farms Supper Club. 

AUGUSTA: 
Kirkland, Fred 
J. W. Neely, Jr. 

MACON: 

Lee, W. C. 

SAVANNAH: 

Club Royale, and Al Remler, 
Owner. 

Thompson, Lawrence A., Jr. 

VIDALIA: 

Pal Amusement Co. 


IDAHO 


COEUR D’ALENE: 
Crandall, Earl 
Lachman, Jesse 

LEWISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. 

POCATELLO: 
Reynolds, Bud 


and 


M. 








ILLINOIS 


BLOOMINGTON: 
James R. McKinney 
CHAMPAIGN: 
Robinson, Bennie 
CHICAGO: 
Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the 
Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. 


Chicago Artists Bureau, 
License . 

Children’s Health & Aid Soc. 

Cole, Elsie, Gen. Mgr., and 
Chicago Artists Bureau, Li- 
cense 468 

Colosimo’s Theatre Restaurant, 
Inc., Mrs. Ann Hughes, 
Owner. 


Davis, Wayne 

Donaldson, Bill 

Eden Building Corporation 

Fine, Jack, Owner, 
“Play Girls of 1938"’. 

Fine, Jack, Owner, 
“Victory Follies’’. 

Glen, Charlie 

Gluckman, E. M. 
Broadway on Parade. 

Hale, Walter, Promoter 

Markee, Vince 

Mason, Leroy 

Mays, Chester 

Miller, R. H. 

Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. Ann 
Hughes, Owner. 

Moore, H. B. 

Novask, Sarge 

Rose, Sam 

Stoner, Harlan T. 

Taflan, Mathew, 
Platinum Blonde Revue 

Taflan, Mathew, 
“Temptations of 1941". 

Teichner, Chas. A., of 
T.N.T. Productions. 

Tony’s Lounge, Anton Brazos, 
Prop. 


EAST ST. LOUIS: 
Davis, C. M 
EFFINGHAM: 
Behl, Dan 
KANKAKEE: 
Havener, Mrs. Theresa, Prop.. 
Dreamland. 


LA GRANGE: 
Haeger, Robert 
Klaan Club, 
LaGrange High School. 
Viner, Joseph W. 
MOLINE: 
Antler’s Inn, and Francis 
Weaver, Owner. 
MT. VERNON: 
Plantation Club, Archie M. 
Haines, Owner. 
PEORIA: 
Brydon, Ray Marsh 
Humane Animal Assn. 
Rutledge, R. M 
Paul Streeter 
POLO: 
Clem, Howard A. 
QUINCY: 
Hammond, W. 
ROCKFORD: 
Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owffer. 
Trocadero Theatre Lounge 
White Swan Corporation 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Stewart, Leon H., Manager, 
Club Congo. 
WASHINGTON; BLOOMINGTON: 
Mackinaw Dells Park and 
Earl Thompson, Owner. 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Lanane, Bob 
Lanane, George 
AUBURN: 
Moose Lodge No. 566 
ELWOOD: 
Yankee Club, and 
Charles Sullivan, Mgr. 
EVANSVILLE: 
Adams, Jack C. 
Fox, Ben 
GREENSBURG: 
Club 46, Chas. Holzhouse, 
Owner and Operator. 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Benbow, William and His All- 
American Brownskin Models. 
Richardson, Vaughn, 
Pine Ridge Follies. 
Wm. C. Powell Agency, 
Bookers’ License No. 4150. 
NEWCASTLE: 
Harding, Stanley W. 
MARION: 
Horine, W. S. 
Idle Hour Recreation Club 
RICHMOND: 
Newcomer, 
SYRACUSE: 
Waco Amusement Enterprises 


Charles 


IOWA 


BRYANT: 

Voss, A. J., Manager, 

Rainbow Gardens. 

CLARION: 

Miller, J. L. 
HARLAN: 

Gibson, C. Rex 
WHEATLAND: 

Griebel, Ray, Mgr., Alex Park 


KANSAS 


DODGE CITY: 
Graham, Lyle 
KANSAS CITY: 
White, J. Cordell 
LOGAN: 
Graham, Lyle 
MANHATTAN: 
Stuart, Ray 
PRATT: 
Clements, C. J. 
Wisby, L. W. 
TOPEKA: 
Mid-West Sportsmen, Asso. 


KENTUCKY 


LEXINGTON: 
Harper, A. C. 
Hine, Geo. H. 
LOUISVILLE: 
Greenwell, Allen V., Prop., 
Greenwell'’s Nite Club 
Iroquois Gardens, and Messrs. 
McDonald & Pope, Owners. 
Shelton, Fred 
OWENSBORO: 
Cristil, Joe, Owner, Club 71 
PADUCAH: 
Vickers, Jimmie, 
Bookers’ License 2611 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Green, Al, Owner and Oper., 
Riverside Bar. 
Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Prop., 
Club Plantation. 
Stars & Bars Club (also known 


as Brass Hats Club), A. R. 
Conley, Owner; Jack Tyson, 
Manager. 

Weil, R. L. 


LAKE CHARLES: 
Veltin, Tony, Mgr., Palms Club 
MONROE: 
Keith, jessie 
NEW ORLEANS 
Dog House, and Grace 
Martinez, Owner. 
Gilbert, Julie 
The Hurricane and 
Percy Stovall. 
Hyland, Chauncey A. 
OPELOUSAS: 
Cedar Lane Club, Milt Delmas, 
Employer. 
SHREVEPORT: 
Reeves, Harry A. 
Riley, Billy 
Stewart, Willie 


MAINE 
SANFORD: 
Parent Hall, 
E. L. Legere, Manager. 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: 

Aetna Music Corp. 

Byrd, Olive J. 

Cox, M. L., and Byrd, Olive J. 

Epstein, Henry 

Green, Jerry 

Rio Restaurant and Harry 
Weiss, Manager. 

Stage Door Casino 

White, David, 

Nation Wide Theatrical Agy. 
BRADSHAW: 

English Supper Club, Ed. De 

Waters, Prop. 
CUMBERLAND: 

Alibi Club, and Louis Waingold, 

Manager. 
FENWICK: 
Seaside Inn, Albert Repsch, 
Owner 
FREDERICK: 
Rev. H. B. Rittenhouse 
OCEAN CITY: 

Gay Nineties Club, Lou Bel- 
mont, Prop.; Henry Epstein, 
Owner (of Baltimore, Md.). 

SALISBURY: 

Twin Lantern, 

Elmer B. Dashiell, Oper. 
TURNERS STATION: 

Thomas, Dr. Joseph H. 

Edgewater Beach. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BILLERICA: 
One O One Club, Nick 
Ladoulis, Proprietor. 


SISTER LAKES: 


INTERNATIONAL MUS 







BOSTON: 


Bay State News Service, Bay 


State Amusement Co., 


State Distributors, and Jame 


H. Mcllvaine, president, 
Crawford House Theatrical 
Lounge 
Grace, Max L. . 
McIlvaine, James H. 
Mouzon, George 
Snyder, Samuel, Boston 
Amusement Co. 
Sullivan, J. Arnold, 
Bookers’ License 150. 
Sunbrock, Larry and his 
Rodeo Show. 
Walker, Julian 
Younger Citizens 
Coordinating Committee 
CAMBRIDGE: 
Montgomery, A. Frank, Jr, 
Salvato, Joseph 
FITCHBURG: 
Bolduc, Henry 
HOLYOKE: 
Levy, Bernard W., 
Holyoke Theatre. ° 
LOWELL: 
Crowe, Francis X. 
MONSON: 
Monson House and Leo Can. 
gallo, Employer. 
NEW BEDFORD: 
Rose, Manuel 
NORTH WEYMOUTH: 
Pearl, Morey 
REVERE: 
Della Porta, Joseph J., 
Rollaway Ballroom. 


WILMINGTON: 


Blue Terrace Ballroom and 
Anthony Del Torto 


MICHIGAN 


BAY CITY: 
Walther, Dr. Howard 


CERESCO: 


Smith, R. W., and 
Mar-Creek Inn. 


DETROIT: 


Adler, Caesar, and Hoflma 
Sam, Opers., Frontier Rand 

Ammor Record Company 

Bel Aire (formerly Lee ‘n’ f 


die’s), and Al Wellmm 
Ralph Wellman, Philip 
Sam and Louis Bernsté 
Owners. 

Bibb, Allen 


Bologna, Sam, Imperial Club 

Briggs, Edgar M. 

Daniels, James M. 

Frolics Lounge 

Green, Goldman 

Hoffman, Sam, Operator, Fre 
tier Ranch. 

Johnson, Ivory 

Kosman, Hyman 

San Diego Club, 
Nono Minando. 

Savoy Promotions, and Howat 
G. Pyle. 

Schreiber, Raymond, Owner # 
Oper., Colonial Theatre. 
Victory Supper Club, M. Joss 

Owner. 
FLINT: 
Carpenter, E. M., Mgr., 
Terrace Gardens. 


GRAND RAPIDS: 


Huban, Jack 


JACKSON: 


Paul Bacon Sports Ent., In 
Rollatorium Roller Rink 


LANSING: 


Norris, Elmer, Jr., 
Palomar Ballroom. 
Tholen, Garry 


MARQUETTE: 


Loma Farms, Mrs. Carl Tos 


Rendezvous Bowl and Gord 
J. Miller, Owner. 
TRAVERSE CITY: 
O-At-Ka Beach Pavilion, 
Al Lawson. 


MINNESOTA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Crest Club, Frank Gasmet 
BEMIDJI: 
Foster, Floyd, Owner, 
Merry Mixers’ Tavern. 
GAYLORD: 
Green, O. M. 
RED WING: 
Red Wing Grill, Robert 4 
Nybo, Operator. 
ST. CLOUD 
Genz, Mike 
ST. PAUL: 
Fox, S. M. 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Green, O. M. 


MISSISSIPPI 
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BILOXI: 
Joyce, Harry, Owner, 
Pilot House Night Club. 
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‘VILLE: 
Pollard, Flenord 
JACKSON: 
Perry, T. G. 


MISSOURI 


CAPE GIRARDEAU: 
Gilkison, Lorene 


CHILLICOTHE: 
Hawes, H. H., Manager, 
Windmoor Gardens. 
KANSAS CITY: 
Cox, Mrs. Evelyn 
Esquire Productions, Kenneth 
Yates, Bobby Henshaw. 
Henshaw, Bobby 
Thudium, H. C., 
Orpheum Theatre. 
LEBANON: 
Kay, Frank 
POPLAR BLUFFS: 
Brown, Merle 
§T. LOUIS: 
Caruth, James, Oper., Club 
Rhumboogies, Cafe Society, 
Brown Bomber Bar. 
D'Agostino, Sam 
Markham, Doyle J. 


MONTANA 


FORSYTH: 
Allison, J. 


NEBRASKA 


COLUMBUS: 
Moist, Don 
KEARNEY: 
Field, H. E., Megr., 
OMAHA: 
El Morocco Club 
Florentine Cafe, and Vance & 
Sam Vecchio, Owners. 
Rosso, Charles 


NEVADA 


Asst. Mgr., 


1733 Club 


ELY: 
Folsom, Mrs. Ruby 
LAS VEGAS: 
Gordon, Ruth 
Holtsinger, Ruby 
Stoney, Milo E. 
Warner, A. H. 
N: 

Pitman Hotel, and Jimmy 
Coroneos. 


RENO: 
Blackman, Mrs. Mary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


JACKSON: 
Gray's Inn, Eddie Nelson, 
Employer. 


NEW JERSEY 


ABSECON: 

Hart, Charles, 
Mardi Gras, 

ASBURY PARK: 

Richardson, Harry 

White, William 

ATLANTIC CITY: 

Applegate’s Tavern, and A. J. 
Applegate, Employer. 

Atlantic City Art League 

Dantzler, George, Operator, 
Fassa’s Morocco Restaurant. 

Fassa, George, Operator, 

Fassa’s Morocco Restaurant. 
Jones, J. Paul 
Lockman, Harvey 
Morocco Restaurant, 

and Geo. Danzler, 

MDEN: 

Towers Ballroom, Pearson Lessy 
and Victor Potamkin, Mgrs. 
PE MAY: 

Mayflower Casino, 
Charles Anderson, 

CLIFTON: 

Studio Bar, and August 
E. Buchner, Prop. 

ORHAM PARK: 

Florham Park Country 
and Jack Bloom 
KEWOOD: 

Patt, Arthur, 

Seldin, S..H. 

ONG BRANCH: 

Rappaport, A., Owner, 

The Blue Room. 

IONTCLAIR: 

Cos-Hay Corporation and Mont- 
clair Theatre, Thos. Haynes, 
James Costello. 

OUNTAINSIDE: 

The Chatterbox, 
Ray DiCarlo. 

EWARK: 

Blue Mirror, Max Franks, 
Owner. 

Casablanca, and George 
(Tausk), Employer. 

Coleman, Melvin 

Hall, Emory 

Haris, Earl 


JUNE, 


Pres., Eastern 


Inc. 


Geo. Fassa 
Opers. 


Operator. 


Club, 


Mgr., Hotel Plaza 


Inc., 


Haber 
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Jones, Carl W. 
*Panda,"’ Daniel Straver 
Park Dubonnet Cafe, Inc., 
Joseph Levine, Pres. 
Prestwood, William 
Red Mirror, Nicholas Grande, 
Prop. 
Simmons, Charles 
Tucker, Frank 
NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Ellel, Jack 
NORTH ARLINGTON: 
Petruzzi, Andrew 
PATERSON: 
Marsh, James 
Piedmont Social Club 
Pyatt, Joseph 
Riverview Casine 
PLAINFIELD: 
McGowan, Daniel 
SEASIDE PARK: 
Red Top Bar, 
Employer. 
SOMERS POINT: 
Dean, Mrs. Jeannette 
Leigh, Stockton 
SUMMIT: 
Ahrons, Mitchell 
TRENTON: 
Laramore, J. Dory 
UNION CITY: 
Head, John F., Owner, and Mr. 
Scott, Mgr., Back Stage Club. 
Kay Sweeney Club 
WEST NEW YORK: 
B'nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, Employer; Harry 
Boorstein, President. 


NEW MEXICO 


CLOVIS: 
Denton, J. Earl, 
Plaza Hotel. 


SANTA FE: 


William Stock, 


Owner, 


Emil’s Night Club, and 
Emil Mignardo, Owner. 
NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 

Admiral Farragut Garrison, 
and James F. Sullivan, 
Employer. 

Bologhino, Dominick, Owner, 
Trout Club. 

Kessler, Sam 

Lang, Arthur 

New Abbey Hotel 

New Goblet, The 

AUSABLE CHASM: 


Ausable Chasm Hotel, Louis 
Rappaport, Owner 
Hotel Ausable Chasm, and Nat 


Antler and Eliot Steurer. 
BONAVENTURE: 
Class of 1941 of the 
St. Bonaventure College. 
BRONX: 
Santoro, E. J 
BROOKLYN: 

Aurelia Court, Inc. 

Graymont, A. C. 

Johnston, Clifford 

Morris, Philip 

Puma, James 

Reade, Michael 

Rosman, Gus, 

Steurer, Eliot 

Villa Antique, Mr. P. 
Prop. 

BUFFALO: 

McKay, Louis 

Nelson, Art 

Nelson, Mrs. Mildred 

Rush, Charles E. 

CAIRO: 
The Hut 
EASTCHESTER: 

Starlight Terrace, 
Tufo and Vincent 
cella, Props. 

ELBRIDGE: 
Ray's Bar-D and Raymond 
C, Demperio. 
FERNDALE: 
Pollack Hotel 
FLEISCHMANNS: 

Cat’s Meow, and Mrs. 

Churs, Prop. 
GLEN SPEY: 

Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 
ployer. 

GLENS FALLS: 

Halfway House, Ralph Gottlieb, 
Employer; Joel Newman, 
Owner. 

Tiffany, Harry, Mgr., 
Twin Tree Inn. 

GRAND ISLAND: 

Williams, Ossian V. 

GREENFIELD PARK: 
Utopia Lodge 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION: 

Camp Lakeland, A. 

Manager. 


Hollywood Cafe 


Antico, 


Carl. Del 
F -rmi- 


Irene 


Cohen, 


HUDSON: 
Goldstein, Benny 
Gutto, Samuel 


ITHACA: 
Bond, Jack 
JAMESTOWN: 
Lindstrom & Meyer 
LAKE HUNTINGTON: 
Green Acres Hotel 


LOCH SHELDRAKE: 

Fifty-Two Club, Saul Rapkin, 
Owner. 

Hotel Shlesinger, 
singer, Owner. 

Mardenfeld, Isadore, Jr., 
Estate of 

West End Hotel 


MT. VERNON: 

Rapkin, Harry, Prop., 

Wagon Wheel Tavern. 
NEW LEBANON: 
Donlon, Eleanor 

NEW YORK CITY: 

Alexander, Wm. 
ciated Producers 
Music 

Amusement Corp. of America 

Baldwin, C. Paul 

Benrubi, M. 

Booker, H. E., and All-Ameri- 
can Entertainment Bureau. 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner. 

Calman, Carl, and the Calman 
Advertising Agency. 

Campbell, Norman 

Carestia, A. 

Chiassarini & Co. 

Cohen. Alexander. connected 
with “Bright Lights’’. 

Collectors’ Items Recording Co., 
and Maurice Spivack and 
Katherine Gregg. 

Cotton Club 

Crossen, Ken, and Ken Crossen 
Associates 

Currie, Robert W., formerly 
held Booker’s License 2595. 

Davison, Jules 

Denton Boys 

Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 

DuBois-Friedman Production 
Corp. 

Evans & Lee 

Fetchit, Stepin 

Fine Plays, Inc. 

Fotoshop, Inc. 

Fur Dressing & Dyeing 
Salesmen’s Union. 

Glyde Oil Products 

Gray, Lew, and Magic 
Record Co. 

Grisman, Sam 

Gross, Gerald, of United 
Artists Management. 

Heminway, Phil 

Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 
Florida Productions, Inc. 

Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin 
Productions. 

King, Gene, 

Former Bookers’ License 3444. 

Koch, Fred G. 

Koren, Aaron 

La Fontaine, Leo 

Leigh, Stockton 

Leonard, John S, 

Lyon, Allen 
(also known as Arthur Lee) 

Mascon, Charles 

McCaffrey, Neill 

McKenny, Torrey T. 

Meserole, Ed. P 

Montello, R. 

Moody, Philip, and Youth 
Monument to the Future 
Organization, 

Murray's 

Neill, William 

New York Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Wm. Reutemann. 


David Shle- 


D., and Asso- 
of Negro 


New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
Scott Chalfant, James Bliz- 
zard and Henry Robinson, 


Owners. , 
Prince, Hughie 
Rappaport, Louis 
Regan, Jack 
Rogers, Harry, Owner, 
“Frisco Follies’’. 
Russell, Alfred 
Schwartz, Mrs. 
Singer, John, 
License 3326. 
Sondi, Mattie 
South Seas, Inc., 
Abner J. Rubiea. 
Spotlite Club 
Stein, Ben 
Stein, Norman 
Steve Murray’s Mahogany Club 
Strouse, Irving 
Sunbrock, Larry, and His 
Rodeo Show. 
Superior 25 Club, Inc. 
Thomson, Sava and Valenti, Inc. 
United Artists Management 
Wee & Leventhal, Inc. 
Wilder Operating Co. 
Wisotsky, S. 


Morris 
former Booker's 


NIAGARA FALLS: 

Paness, Joseph, 

connected with Midway Park. 
ONEONTA: 
Shepard, Maximilian, Owner, 
New Windsor Hotel. 
ROCHESTER: 
Lloyd, George 
Valenti, Sam 
SARATOGA SPRINGS: 

Messrs. Stevens and Arthur L. 

Clark. 
SCHENECTADY: 

Edwards, M. C. 

Fretto, Joseph 

Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow 
Shed, and Magnus E. Ed- 
wards, Manager. 

Silverman, Harry 

SOUTH FALLSBURG: 

Majestic Hotel, Messrs, Cohen, 
Kornfeld and Shore, Owners 
and Operators. 

Seldin, S. H., Oper., 

Grand View Hotel. 
SUFFERN: 

Armitage, Walter, Pres., 

County Theatre. 
SYRACUSE: 

Casablanca, and Samuel J. 
Genovese, Prop. 

Feinglos, Norman 

Syracuse Musical Club 

TANNERSVILLE: 
Rips Inn, Basil Germano, 
Owner. 
TROY: 
DeSina, Manuel 
TUCKAHOE: 
Birnbaum, Murray 
Roden, Walter 
UTICA: 

Burke’s Log Cabin, Nick 

Burke, Owner. 
VALHALLA: 
Twin Paims Resewerant, 
John Masi, Prop. 
WHITE PLAINS: 
Brod, Mario 
Reis, Les Hechiris Corp. 
YONKERS: 
Babner, William 


LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 


BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND: 
Mirage Room, and Edw. S. 
Friedland 


FAR ROCKAWAY: 
Town House Restaurant, and 
Bernard Kurland, Proprietor. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CAROLINA BEACH: 
Economides, Chris 
Stokes, Gene 
CHARLOTTE: 
Amusement Corp. of America, 
Edson E. Blackman, Jr. 
Jones, M. P 
DURHAM: 
Gordon, Douglas 
FAYETTEVILLE: 
The Town Pump, 
GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casino and 
Irish Horan. 
Plantation Club, and Fred 
Koury, Owner. 
Weingarten, E., Sporting 
Events, Inc. 
KINSTON: 
Courie, E. F. 
Parker, David 
RALEIGH: 
Charles T. Norwood Post, 
American Legion. 
WALLACE: 
Strawberry Festival, 
WILLIAMSTON: 
Grey, A. J. 
WILSON: 
McEachon, Sam 
WINSTON-SALEM: 
Payne, Miss L. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


OHIO 


ASHTABULA: 
Blue Skies Cafe 


AKRON: 
Basford, Doyle 
Millard, Jack, Mgr. and Lessee, 
Merry-Go-Round. 
Pullman Cafe, George Subrin, 
Owner and Manager. 
CANTON: 
Holt, Jack 
CINCINNATI: 
Anderson, Albert, 
Booker’s License 2956. 
Black, Floyd 
Carpenter, Richard 
Einhorn, Harry 
Kolb, Matt 
Lantz, Myer (Blackie) 
Lee, Eugene 


Overton, Harold 
Reider, Sam 
Smith, James R. 
Sunbrock, Larry 
Wonder Bar, James McFatridge, 
Owner. 
CLEVELAND: 
Amata, Carl and Mary, 
Derby Cafe, 3314 E. Thoth Se St. 
Dixon, Forrest 
Euclid 55th Co. 
Manuel Bros. Agency, 
Bookers’ License 3568. 
Monaco’s Restaurant, and 
Frank Monaco. 
Salanci, Frank J. 
Tutstone, Velma 
Willis, Elroy 
COLUMBUS: 
Askins, Lane 
Bell, Edward 
Bellinger, C. Robert 
Carter, Ingram 
Charles Bloce Post No. 157, 
American Legion. 
Mallorty. William 
McDade, Phil 
Paul D. Robinson Fire Fighters 
Post No. 567, and Caprain 
G. W. McDonald. 
DELAWARE: 
Bellinger, C. Robert 
FINDLAY: 
Bellinger, C. Robert 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Opers., Paradise Club. 
PIQUA: 
Lee Sedgewick, Operator. 
PORTSMOUTH: 
Smith, Phil 
PROCTORVILLE: 
Plantation Club, 
Reese, Owner. 
TOLEDO: 
Dutch Village, 
A. J. Hand, Oper. 
Huntley, Lucius 
Nightingale, Homer 
YOUNGSTOWN: 
Einhorn, Harry 
Reider, Sam 
ZANESVILLE: 
Venner, Pierre 


OKLAHOMA 


Inc., 


Karl, 


and Paul D. 


ADA: 
Hamilton, Herman 
ENID: 

Oxford Hotel Ballroom, and 

Gene Norris, Employer. 
MUSKOGEE: 

Gutire, John A., Manager, 
Rodeo Show, connected with 
Grand National of Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: 

Holiday Inn, 

* Louis Strauch, Owner 

Louis’ Tap Room, 

Louis Strauch, Owner, 


Southwestern Attractions and 
K. Boldman and Jack 
Swiger. 


The 29 Club, 
Louis Strauch, Owner, 

TULSA: 

Angel, Alfred 

Daros, John 

Goltry, Charles 

Horn, O. B. 

McHunt, Arthur 

Moana Company, The 

Shunatona, Chief Joe 

Williams, Cargile (Jimmy) 


OREGON 


HERMISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
PORTLAND: 
Acme Club Lounge and A. W. 
Denton, Manager. 
SALEM: 
Oregon Institute of Dancing, 
Mr. Lope, Manager. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 
Guinn, Otis 
BERWYN? 
Main Line Civic Light * Opera 
Co., Nat Burns, Director. 
BIRDSBORO: 
Birdsboro Oriole Home Asso. 
BRYN MAWR: 
Foard, Mrs. H. J. M. 
ESTER: 


Fisher, Samuel 
Hi Top Cafe, Danny Thomas 
and Jack Sugarman, Owners. 
Pyle, Wm. 
Reindollar, Harry 
CLARION: 
Birocco, J. E. 
Smith, Richard 
Rending, Albert A. 
DEVON: 
Jones, Martin 


DONORA: 
Bedford, C. D. 
EASTON: 
Calicchio, E. J., and Matino, 
Michael, Mgrs., Victory Ball- 
room, 


Green, Morris 
Jacobson, oor ay ee 
Koury, Tria 
The Y. M. I. D. "Clab 
FAIRMOUNT P. PARK: 
Riverside Inn, 
Samuel Syne. Pres. 
HARRISBUR: 
Reeves, William T. 
Waters, B. N. 
KINGSTON: 
Johns, Robert 
MARSHALLTOWN: 
Willard, Weldon D. 
MEADVILLE: 
Noll, Carl 
MIDLAND: 
Mason, Bill 
NEW CASTLE: 
Bondurant, Harry 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Associated Artists Bureau 
Benny-the-Bums, 
Benjamin Fogelman, Prop. 
Bilcore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, 


Davis, Russell ii: +» and Trianon 
Ballroom 

DuPree, Reese 

Fabiani, Ray 

Garcia, Lou, formerly held 
Booker’s License 2620, 

McShain, John 

Philadelphia Gardens, Inc. 

Philadelphia Lab. Co. and 
Luis Colantunno, Mgr 

Raymond, Don G., of Creative 
Entertainment Bureau, Book- 
ers’ License 3402 

Rothe, Otto 

Stanley, Frank 

PITTSBURGH: 
Anania, Flores 
Ficklin, Thomas 


Matthews, Lee A., and New 
Artist Service, Bookers’ Li- 
cense 2521. 


Reight, C. H. 
Sala, Joseph M., Owner, 
El Chico Cafe. 

POTTSTOWN: 

Schmoyer, Mrs, Irma 
READING: 

Nally, Bernard 
SLATINGTON: 

Flick, Walter H. 
STRAFFORD: 

Poinsette, Walter 
UPPER DARBY: 

Wallace, Jerry 
WASHINGTON: 

Athens, Peter, Mgr., 

Washington Cocktail Lounge. 

Lee, Edward 
WILLIAMSPORT: 

Circle Hotel and James Pinella 

Pennella, James 
WORTHINGTON: 

Conwell, J. R. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE: 
Allen, George 
Belanger, Lucian 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


GREENVILLE: 
Bryant, G. Hodges 
Goodman, H. E., 

The Pines. 
Jackson, Rufus 
National Home Show 

MOULTRIEVILLE: 
Wurthmann, Geo. W., Jr. 

ROCK HILLS: 

Rolax, Kid 

SPARTANBURG: 

Holcome, H. C. 


TENNESSEE 
JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J. 
KNOXVILLE: 
Henderson, John 
MEMPHIS: 
Silver Slipper, and Mr. 
McDonald, Owner. 
NASHVILLE: 
Club Zanzibar, and Billie and 
Floyd Hayes 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO: 
Cox, Milton 
AUSTIN: 
El Morocco 
Franks, Tony 
Williams, Mark, Promoter 


Mgr., 
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DALLAS: 

Carnahan, R. H. 

Lee, Don, and Linskie (Skippy 
Lynn), owners of Script & 
Score Productions and oper- 
ators of ‘Sawdust and Swing- 
time." 

May, Oscar P. and Harry E. 

Morgan, }. C. 

CORPUS CHRISTI: 

Kirk, Edwin 

FORT WORTH: 

Airfield Circuit 

Bowers, J. W., also known as 
Bill Bauer or Gret Bourke. 

Carnahan, Robert 

Coo Coo Club 

Famous Door and Joe Earl, 
Operator 

Smith, J. F. 

GALVESTON: 

Evans, Bob 

HENDERSON: 
Wright, Robert 
HOUSTON: 

Jetson, Oscar 

Revis, Bouldin 

World Amusements, Inc. 
Thomas A. Wood, Pres. 


KILGORE: 
Club Plantation 
Mathews, Edna 
LONGVIEW: 
Ryan, A. L. 
PALESTINE: 
Earl, J. W. 
PARIS: 
Ron-Da-Voo, and Frederick J. 
Merkle, Employer. 
SAN ANGELO: 
Specialty Productions, and Nel- 
son Scott and Wallace Kelton 


SAN ANTONIO: 

Moore, Alex 
TYLER: 

Gilfillan, Max 

Tyler Entertainment Co. 
WACO: 

Peacock Club, 

E. C. Cramer and R. E. Cass 

WICHITA FALLS: 

Dibbles, C. 

Whatley, Mike 


VERMONT 


BURLINGTON: 
Thomas, Ray 


VIRGINIA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Dove, Julian M., Capitol 
Amusement Attractions. 
DANVILLE: 
Fuller, J. H. 
LYNCHBURG: 
Bailey, Clarence A. 
NEWPORT NEWS: 
Kay, Bert, Owner, “The Barn” 
McClain, B. 
NORFOLK: 
Big Trzek Diner, Percy Simon, 
Prop. 
ROANOKE: 
Harris, Stanley 


WASHINGTON 


MAPLE VALLEY: 
Rustic Inn 

TACOMA: 
Dittbenner, Charles 
King, Jan 


WEST VIRGINIA 


BLUEFIELD: 
Brooks, Lawson 
Thompson, Charles G. 
CHARLESTON: 
Club Congo, Paul Daley, 
Owner. 
Corey, LaBabe 
Hargreave, Paul 
White, Ernest B. 
INSTITUTE: 
Hawkins, Charles 
MORGANTOWN: 
Atomic Inn and Leonard 
Niner 
Leone, Tony, former manager, 
Morgantown Country Club. 


WISCONSIN 


BRADLEY: 
Jim's Logging Camp, 
James Gough. 
EAGLE RIVER: 
Denoyer, A. J. 
GREEN BAY: 
Franklin, Allen 
Galst, Erwin 
Peasiey, Chas. W. 
GREENVILLE: 
Reed, Jimmic 
HAYWARD: 
The Chicago Inn, and Louis O. 
Runner, Owner and Operator. 


HEAFFORD JUNCTION: 
Kilinski, Phil, Prop., Phil’s 
Lake Nakomis Resort. 
HURLEY: 
Show Boat, and 
D. Matrillo, Prop. 
KESHENA: 
American Legion Auxiliary 
Long, Matilda 
LA CROSSE: 
Tooke, Thomas, and Little 
Dandy Tavern. 
MILWAUKEE: 
Weinberger, A. J. 
NEOPIT: 
American Legion, 
Sam Dickenson, Vice-Com. 
PLATTEVILLE: 
Kelly, C. P. 
RHINELANDER: 
Kendall, Mr., Mgr., 
Ilolly Wood Lodge. 
Khoury, Tony 
SHEBOYGAN: 
Sicilia, N. 
STURGEON BAY: 
Larsheid, Mrs. Geo., Prop. 
Carman Hotel 


DISTRICT OF 


COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON: 
Alvis, Ray C. 
Arcadia Ballroom, Edw. P., 
Meserole, Owner and Oper. 


Archer, Pat 
Brown Derby 
Cabana Club and Jack Staples 
China Clipper, Sam Wong, 
Owner. 
5 O'clock Club and Jack 
Staples, Owner 
Frattone, James 
Furedy, E. S., Mgr., 
Trans Lux Hour Glass. 
Hoberman, John Price, Presi- 
dent, Washington Aviation 
Country Club. 
Hoffman, Ed. F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus. 
Kirsch, Fred 
McDonald, Earl H. 
Moore, Frank, Owner, 
Star Dust Inn. 
O'Brien, John T. 
Rayburn, E. 
Reich, Eddie 
Rittenhouse, Rev. H. B. 
Rosa, Thomas N. 
Smith, J. A. 
Trans Lux Hour Glass, 
E. S, Furedy, Mgr. 


HAWAII 
HONOLULU: 
The Woodland, Alexander 
Asam, Proprietor. 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 
CALGARY: 
Fort Brisbois Chapter of the 
Imperial Order Daughters of 
the Empire. 


Simmons, Gordon A. (Bookers’ 
License No. 4 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER: 
H. Singer & Co. Enterprises, 
and H. Singer. 


ONTARIO 


BRANTFORD: 

Newman, Charles 

CHATHAM: 
Taylor, Dan 
GRAVENHURST: 

Webb, James, and Summer 

Gardens 
HAMILTON: 

Nutting, M. R., Pres., Merrick 
Bros. Circus (Circus Produc- 
tions, Ltd.) 

HASTINGS: 

Bussman, George, and 

Riverside Pavilion. 








LONDON: 

Merrick Bros. Circus (Circus 
Productions, Ltd.), M. R. 
Nutting, Pres. 

Seven Dwarfs Inn 


PORT ARTHUR: 
Curtin, M. 
SUDBURY: 
Danceland Pavilion, and 
F. R. McLean, Prop. 


TORONTO: 

Chin Up Producers, Ltd., 
Roly Young, Mgr. 

Leslie, George 

Local Union 1452, CIO Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Com. 

Miquelon, V. 

Radio Station CHUM 


QUEBEC 


MONTREAL: 
Auger, Henry 
Beriau, Maurice, and La 
Societe Artistique. 
Clover Cafe, and Jack Horn, 
Operator. 
Danis, Claude 
Daoust, Hubert 
Daoust, Raymond 
DeSautels, C. B. 
Dioro, John 
Emery, Marcel 
Emond, Roger 
Horn, jack, Operator, Vienna 
Grill. 
Lussier, Pierre 
Sourkes, Irving 
Sunbrock, Larry 
QUEBEC CITY: 
Sourkes, Irving 
VERDUN: 
Senecal, Leo 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Alberts, Joe 
Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland 
Arwood, Ross 
Aulger, j. H., 
Aulger Bros. Stock Co. 
Ball, Ray, Owner, 
All-Star Hit Parade 
Baugh, Mrs. Mary 
Bert Smith Revue 
Bigley, Mel. O. 
Blake, Milton (also known as 
Manuel Blanke and Tom Kent). 
Blanke, Manuel (also known as 
Milton Blake and Tom Kent). 
Bosserman, Herbert (Tiny) 
Braunstein, B. Frank 
Bruce, Howard, Mgr., 
“Crazy Hollywood Co."’. 
Brugler, Harold 
Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the 
Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. 
Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, 
Owners and Managers. 
Burns, L. L., and Partners 
Carroll, Sam 
Conway, Stewart 
Cornish, D. H. 
Coroneos, Jimmy 
DeShon, Mr. 
Eckhart, Robert 
Farrance, B. F. 
Feehan, Gordon F. 
Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr., 
“‘American Beauties on Parade". 
Fitzkee, Dariel 
Fox, Jess 
Fox, Sam M. 
Freeland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus 
Freeman, Jack, Mgz., 
Follies Gay Paree 
Freich, Joe C. 
George, Wally 
Grego, Pete 
Gutire, John A., Manager, Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 
Hoffman, Ed. F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus. 
Horan, Irish 
International Magicians, Produc- 
ers of “‘Magic in the Air” 
Johnson, Sandy 
Johnston, Clifford 
Kelton, Wallace 


Kent, Tom (also known as 
Manuel Blanke and Milton 
Blake). 

Keyes, Ray 

Kimball, Dude (or Romaine) 

Kirk, Edwin 

Kosman, Hyman 

Larson, Norman J. 

Levin, Harry 

Magee, Floyd 

Matthews, John 

Maurice, Ralph 

McCann, Frank 

McCaw, E. E., Owner, 

Horse Follies of 1946. 

Meeks, D. C. 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond 
E. Mauro, Ralph Paonessa, 
Managers. 

Miller, George E., Jr., 
Bookers’ License 1129. 

Miquelon, V. 

Mosher, Woody (Paul Woody) 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scott 
Chalfant, James Blizzard and 
Henry Robinson, Owners 

Ouellette, Louis 

Patterson, Chas. 

Platinum Blond Revue 

Richardson, Vaughan, 

Pine Ridge Follies 

Roberts, Harry E. (also known as 
Hap Roberts or Doc Mel Roy) 

Robertson, T. E., 

Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 

Ross, Hal ]. 

Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 

Sargent, Selwyn G 

Scott, Nelson 

Singer, Leo, Singer's Midgets 

Smith, Ora T. 

Specialty Productions 

Stone, Louis, Promoter 

Straus, George 

Sunbrock, Larry, and His 
Rodeo Show. 

Taflan, Mathew 

Temptations of 1941 

Thomas, Mac 

Travers, Albert A. 

Waltner, Marie, Promoter 

Ward, W. W. 

Watson, N. C. 

Weills, Charles 

Williams, Cargile 

Williams, Frederick 

Wilson, Ray 

Woody, Paul (Woody Mosher) 


THEATRES AND 
PICTURE HOUSES 


Arranged alphabetically 
as to States and 
Canada 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON: 
E. M. Loew's Theatres 
HOLYOKE: 
Holyoke Theatre, B. W. Levy 
MICHIGAN 
DETROIT: 
Colonial Theatre, Raymond 
Schreiber, Owner and Oper. 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Powers Theatre 
MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY: 
Main Street Theatre 
NEW JERSEY 
MONTCLAIR: 

Montclair Theatre and Cos-Hay 
Corp., Thomas Haynes, James 
Costello. 

OHIO 
CLEVELAND: 
Metropolitan Theatre 
Emanuel Stutz, Oper. 
TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE: 
Bijou Theatre 
VIRGINIA 


BUENA VISTA: 
Rockbridge Theatre 


former 


- 





UNFAIR LIST of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 





BANDS ON THE 
UNFAIR LIST 


Florence Rangers Band, Gardner, 
Mass. 

Heywood-Wakefield, Band, Gard- 
ner, Mass. 

Wuerl’s Concert Band, Chas. M. 
Faulhaber, Director, Sheboygan, 
Wis. 


ORCHESTRAS 


Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra, 
Reading, Pa. 

Bianchi, Al, Orchestra, 
Oakridge, N. J. 

Capps, Roy, Orchestra, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Cargyle, Lee and His Orchestra, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Coleman, Joe, and His Orch., 
Galveston, Texas. 


_—s 


Craig, Max and His Orchestra, 
Butler, Pa. 

De Paolis, Joe and His Orchestra, 
Butler, Pa. 

Downs, Red, Orchestra, 
Topeka, Kan. 

Fox River Valley Boys 
Pardeeville, Wis. 

Glen, Coke and His Orchestra, 
Butler, Pa. 

Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra, 
Catskill, N. Y. 


Orch., 


Kaye, John and his Orchestra, 
Jersey City, N. Y. 

La Motte, Henry and His Orches- 
tra, Butler, Pa. 

Kryl, Bohumir, and his Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Orches- 
tra, “The Brown Bombers”, 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica Or- 
chestra, Mexico City, Mexico. 

Nevchtols, Ed., Orchestra, 
Monroe, Wis. ; 

O'Neil, Kermit and Ray, Orches- 
tra, Westfield, Wis. 

Samczyk, Casimir, Orchestra, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Startt, Lou and His Orchestra, 
Easton, Md. 

Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra, 
Oakridge, N. J 

Weltz Orchestra, 

Kitchener, Ont., Canada 

Young, Buddy, Orchestra, 
Denville, N. J. 





INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALASKA 


FORT RICHARDSON: 
Birch-Johnson Lytle Company 


ARIZONA 


DOUGLAS: 
Top Hat 


ARKANSAS 


HOT SPRINGS: 
Forest Club, and Haskell 
Hardage, Proprietor. 
LITTLE ROCK: 
Arkansas Livestock & Rodeo 
Assn., Senator Clyde 
Byrd, Sec. 


CALIFORNIA 


BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 
CONCORD: 
Rendezvous Bend 
LONG BEACH: 
Majestic Ballroom, 
Schooler, Joe 
Frank Zucca. 
SAN BERNARDINO: 
Sierra Park Ballroom, 
Clark Rogers, Mgr. 
SAN LUIS OBISPO: 
Seaton, Don 
SANTA ROSA: 
Austin’s Resort, Lake County 


and Harry 
Zucca and 


COLORADO 
DENVER: 
Yucca Club, and Al Beard, 
Manager. 
CONNECTICUT 
HARTFORD: 


Buck’s Tavern, 
Frank S. DeLucco, Prop. 
NORWICH: 
Wonder Bar 
TORRINGTON: 
Vinnie’s Restaurant and Vinnie 
DiLullo, Proprietor. 


FLORIDA 


JACKSONVILLE: 
Floridan Hotel 
KEY WEST: 
Delmonico 
MIAMI: 
Broadmoor Hotel 
Columbus Hotel 
MIAMI BEACH: 
Coronado Hotel 
SARASOTA: 
Bobby Jones Golf Club 
400" Club 
Lido Beach Casino 
Sarasota Municipal Auditorium 
Sarasota Municipal Trailer Park 
TAMPA: 
Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon Mgr. 


ILLINOIS 


Bar, and Artura Boza 


EUREKA: 
Haecker, George 
MATTOON: 
U. S. Grant Hotel 
STERLING: 
Bowman, John E, 
Sigman, Arlie 


INDIANA 


SOUTH BEND: 
St. Casimir Ballroom 


INTERNATIONAL 


BOONE: 

Miner's Hall 
DUBUQUE: 

Julien Dubuque Hotel 


WICHITA: 
Green Tree Inn, and Frank ; 


Mo 


Shadowland Dance Club 








IOWA 













KANSAS 
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TONAL Mt 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHEEKTOWAGA: 

Auf Wiedersehn Restaurant 
COLLEGE POINT: 

Muchler’s Hall 
ay TENNESSEE 
certain BRISTOL: 


CHARLESTON: 


Tioga Tribe No. 289, Fraternal 
Ord f Redmen. 
rder of Redme TEXAS 


LOCKPORT: Knights of Templar WINNIPEG: 
“~ Roseland Dance Gardens, 
John F, McGee, Manager. 


MECHANICVILLE: 
Cole, Harold PORT ARTHUR: 
MOHAWK: DeGrasse, Lenore 


SAN ANGELO: 
Club Acapulco 
SAN ANTONIO: 


Hurdic, Leslie, and 
Vineyards Dance Hall. 
MT. VERNON: 
Studio Club and Mrs, Krams-Beck, Pres. 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Bohemian National Hall 


Sammy's Bowery Follies, Sam VIRGINIA 
Fuchs, Owner. BRISTOL: 
OLEAN: Knights of Templar Barrie. 


Rollerland Rink 
ROCHESTER: 


NEWPORT NEWS: 
Off Beat Club 


Cafe, and Wheel Cafe. NORFOLK: 
SYRACUSE: Panella, Frank J., Clover Farm 
Club Royale and Dairy Stores. 
YONKERS: ROANOKE: 


Polish Community Center 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Krisch, Adolph 


Propes, Fitzhough Lee CHARLESTON: 


Savoy Club, ‘‘Flop’’ Thompson 
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Lantern Inn 
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Hamilton Arena, 
Percy Thompson, Mgr. 
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bault, Manager. 
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Pekel’s Colonial Inn 
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Chicora High School 
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PHILADELPHIA: 
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Club 22 Star Dust Club, 
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]. C. Navari, Oper. 
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Frank Moore, Prop, 


Jim Passarella, Props. CANADA 
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Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House ALBERTA 
SCRANTON: EDMONTON: oF 
P. O. S. of A. Hall, and Lake View Dance Pavilion, WINNIPEG: 


Chas. A. Ziegler, Manager. Cooking Lake. 


THEATRES AND 
PICTURE HOUSES 


INDIANAPOLIS: 


Capitol Theatre 
Majestic Theatre 
Strand Theatre 


BALTIMORE: 
State Theatre 


; MASSACHUSETTS 
Park Valley Inn, and Bill (Blue) Petrifying Springs Club House pary RIVER: 
Durfee Theatre 


Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 


Manager Broadway, 
Strand, Varsity, Victoria. 


Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 
cluding Colvin Theatre. 


MEMPHIS: 
Warner Theatre 


Odeon Theatre 
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i“LA VELLE” CUSTOM-BUILT MOUTHPIECES 


For All brass instruments. All types, suitable for any class of work. We also feature 
G 


Special Models used and endorsed by: “DIZZY ILLESPIE”, 
BROOKS”, “JACK TEAGARDEN”, “JUAN TIZOL”, and many other top men. 


Information Mailed Upon Request. 


RONALD H. LA VELLE 


442 WOOD STREET 


“ROY ELDRIDGE”, 





PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
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FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 






FOR SALE~1946 Chevrolet 14-passenger. Stret 
ho 193) Cherian. 12 ee nie. Sse 
so ec -passenger 

“ost equipped ivy ete ck racks = re 





FOR SALE—Library, 30,000 titles, classic, mod- 
ern, vocal, instrumental, concert, dance, Amer. 
ican, foreign, solos, scores, piano teaching ma- 


ing sy 
both vehicles rong in’ re A Sg con- 
dition with sound nae and are priced to sell. 
quickly; they may be seen™ “Felker's erty - ine 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., fro to 5 P. M 









terial, violin teaching material, Ities, collec- 
tors’ items, arrangements used on network radio 
shows. Send your list to W. C. Dellers, 7215 
Oak Ave., River Forest, Ill. 
FOR SALE—Selling out, reasonable, a number of 
good studio violins suitable for professionals; 
instruments are by known makers; perfect playing 
condition; should make excellent mate to a concert 
instrument; list upon request. Berger, 165 East 
Ohio, Chicago, Ill. 
FOR SALE—Selmer baritone saxophone, gold-lac- 
quered, excellent playing condition, $400.00. For 
information write John M. Taylor, Jr., 221 Club 
Drive, San Antonio 1, Texas. 
FOR SALE—Hammond DR-20 speaker with re- 
verberator for Hammond organ; A-l condition, 
slightly used; price $325.00. Write Tony Little, 
1023 Warrington Ave., Pittsburgh 10, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Tenor dance band library, $50.00; 
3 tenors, 3 trumpets, 3 rhythms; many copies; 
send $3.00 for one arr. 
one trumpet, and list. Al Sweet, 443 South Mari- 
posa, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
FOR SALE—Accordion, Excelsior, custom built, 
model A, black, full size; excellent condition; 
original purchaser; reasonable. Springer, 104 
Lowell Ave., Wantagh, N. Y. Wantagh 2 2441-W. 


FOR SALE—Accordions; $995.00 Excelsior OB 120- 
bass, 11 changes, used three months, sacrifice 
$450.00; also used 80- and 120-bass accordions, 
$125.00 each; cases included. Conrad: Tibaldeo, 
27 27 Perkins St., New Haven, Conn. 
FOR “SALE—Good Conn Ebonite clarinet and case; 
recently overhauled by factory, fine tone and 
appearance, $75.00; Meredith cornet, open tone, 
medium bore, short type, just reconditioned at 
factory, silver, gold bell, like new, old case, 
$60.00; Bacon and Day fine tenor banjo and case; 
make offer; cost $175.00, new condition; all guar- 
anteed to please every way. C. H. Curriden, Jr., 
Oak and Chestnut Roads, Oxford, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Violin, beautiful Joannes Baptista- 
Guadagnini, 1770; no cracks or sound post 
patch, etc.; known as Millant. Write Theodore 
Marchetti, 472 East Fifth Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Fine violin, very beautiful instru- 

ment; powerful, brilliant tone; excellent for 
solo or concert work; too dynamic for quartette; 
$750.00; guaranteed to please; label reads ‘‘Gio 
Paolo Maggini, Brescia,’’ no date. C. H. Curriden, 
Jr., Oak and Chestnut Roads, Oxford, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Cabart oboe with beautiful case, late 
model, fine condition, good tone, intonation, 
$265.00. Maurice Wolohan, 1340 Taylor St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
FOR SALE—16%-inch viola, Alphonsus Vavra, 
Prague, 1931; excellent condition, beautiful tone. 
Leonard Davis, 2104 Aqueduct Ave. E., New York 
53. Phone SE 3-4787 
FOR SALE—Lyon & Healy harp, No. 20; complete 
Chicago renovation two years ago, little used 
since; case like new; will sacrifice for immediate 
cash. Write Harpist, 25 East Anapamu, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 
FOR SALE—Tom-tom, 16-inch double head Sling- 
erland, white with stand; sacrifice, $35.00; 
guitar, six-string Bauer make, in excellent con- 
dition; sacrifice, $40.00. Nat Radel, 819 South 
Stanley Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 












































FOR SALE—Electric chromium tenor guitar with 
tone controls, and Hawaiian guitar, including 
amplifier; reasonable. Phone LExington 2-8048 
after 7 P. M., or Saturday and Sunday mornings. 
Rita Barry, Lexington Residence Club, Room 
8-E-5, 120 East 31st St., New York 16, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Hammond Novachord, excellent con- 

dition; Model A Hammond Organ, D-20 speaker; 
also specially built paddle-wheel for A-20 speaker. 
Ken Thompson, 26 Englewood Ave., Waterbury 42, 
Conn. 








































































_daily. 
FOR SALE—Gouging machine oboe 
French make, $35.00; also B Bochm A 
clarinet, $70.00. P. J. Bauer, College, Highway, " 
Farmington, Conn. 
FOR SALE—New English Besson medi! 
trumpet, with Gladstone case; used two 
only; cost $250.00, sacrifice for $160.00. wr 
or wire Jack C. Payne, So Local 116, Shreve* 
port, La a P 
FOR SALE—Rare violin, “Antonius Hicronime 
Amati Fr.: Amati Fecit Cremonae Anno, 1672.” 
For information contact Joseph §S. Soriano, 271 
Fairmount Ave., Newark 3, N. J. MA 2-7875. 
FOR SALE—Mystery .tunes, dance orchestrations, 
oldies, 50 for $10.00, you pay charges; also 50 
good marches or concert waltzes. Chas. L. Fischer, 
1113 Ed K , Mich. 
FOR SALE Selmer alto saxophone, balanced 
action model, perfect condition; really a profes- 
sional instrument, plus combination case with 
cover, $300.00. Milton Melman, 1832 N. Third 
St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Jenco 3-octave vibraphone, 1948 
model, can not be told from new, $225.00. Jack 
Weaver, 222 Norfolk St., Springfield 9, Mass. 
FOR SALE—Haencel viola, 1941, large, copy of 
Gasparo de Salo, $600.00. D. Kelley, Museum 
of Science, Buffalo, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Besson cornet, new Creation model, 
very good condition, silved plated, with case. 
M. F. Troxell, Secretary, Local 336, A, F, of M., 
Burlington, N. J. 





























WANTED 





WANTED—Covered hole, full conservatory system 
Loree oboe in good condition. Donna Miller, 
Box 251, Crane, Texas. 
WANTED—Alto horn, must be valve ree 7 
type; describe and price. Sam Breeden, Box 604 
Bristol, Tenn. 
WANTED—Girl musicians on brass, saxophone and 
clarinet, percussion; state experience, age, height, 
and send photo; steady; union; travel; twirlers 
write. George Bird's Musical Majorettes, 439 
Seventh St. N. E., Massillon, Ohio. 
WANTED—Volumes I and II of ‘60 Progressive 
Etudes for Oboe’’ by Fritz Flemming, published 
by Zimmerman, Leipzig. Write to Whitney Tustin, 
1148 South Stanley Ave., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 
WANTED—Flute, piccolo, and alto flute; send 
complete details. Musician, Box R, International 
Musician, 39 Division St., Newark 2, N. J. 
WANTED—Paramount plectrum banjo, style E, 
or better; must be in excellent condition. George 
C. Lehrritter, 114 Humboldt Pkwy., Buffalo 14, 
New York. 

















AT LIBERTY 





AT LIBERTY—Ace arranger, experience with 
radio, theatre, bands and music publishers; will 
work by correspondence. Bernard Goldstein, 93 
Jefferson Ave., Chelsea 50, Mass. 
AT LIBERTY—Violinist, Local 802, experienced 
for classic and dance; can also fake for small 
combination. Don ‘Gerard, 7612 16th Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Tel. BE 6-7347. 
AT LIBERTY—A-! colored organ stylist and pian- 
ist desires position as piano and organ combo 
or singles in A-1 cocktail lounges, bars, or restau- 
rants; pianist sings; large library, classics, - swing: 
ilable i diatel Reginald Smith, 105-14 











FOR SALE—Selmer (Paris) Eb alto saxophone in 

perfect condition, serial No. 24364, just com- 
pletely overhauled, with case, $300.00; three-day 
trial. Bob Malitz, 669 Jefferson Place, Bronx 56, 
N. Y. LUdlow 9-8666. 


FOR SALE—Selmer balanced action Eb alto saxo- 

phone, serial No. 22360, with combination case; 
slightly used since overhauled, $300.00. Arthur P. 
Gallo, 1475 Metcalf Ave., Bronx 60, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Imperial Deagan No. 55 vibra-harp, 
to F, with cases; A-1 condition; $500.00. 
L. C. Kelley, 3726 West 4th St., Sioux City, lowa. 


FOR SALE—Collection of 600 Pryor, Sousa, etc., 
band records at 50 cents each. For lists, send to 
E. M. Brasch, 2707 S. June St., Arlington, Va. 


FOR SALE—German pedal tympani belonging to 

the late Oscar Schwar, Philadelphia Symphony, 
$650.00. es a Block, 540 West 122nd St., 
New York 27, 


FOR SALE—Italian bass of the late Umberto 

Buldrini, principal, Metropolitan Opera House; 
made in 1730 by Montagnana pupil; $500.00; An- 
drew Hyde violin made in 1892. Anthony Fiorillo, 
171 Ward St., New Haven, Conn. 












































32nd Ave., Corona, Queens, N. Y. ILL 7-3218. 
AT LIBERTY—Trumpet player, good tone, fake 
anything, experienced, desires connection with 
combo, preferably Bar Mitzvas and weddings: 
union. Sydney Nestle, 2090 Walton Ave., Bronx 
53, New York, N. Y. FOrdham 5-7448. 
AT LIBERTY—A-! drummer, experience with 
theatre, dance, continental, society and rhumbas, 
night che and radio; neat appearance, sober, de 
pendable; will travel; good character. Address 
reg % sas floor, 2029 Himrod St., Ridge- 
wood 27, P 
AT cae jolinist will locate summer job; 
will travel in society band, symphony, radio 
orchestra; can fake for small combination; good 
experience for classic, dance, hot violin, specialist 
gypsy music; member Local 10. Charlie Elkan, 
1736 W. Adams &t., Chicago, Ill. 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer, nice appearing equip- 
ment, new sparkling gold Slingerland drums; 
neat in appearance; no bad habits; experienced; 
wish to join small combo or dance orchestra; 
please give all details. Julius Brieske, 2223 Ww.) 
Montrose Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. Independence 41160 


(Continued on page thirty-eight) 
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Thousands of top trumpet artists in symphony orchestras, concert bands 
and dance organizations agree that the Conn 228 trumpet has the most 
nearly perfect trumpet bore of any trumpet ever developed anywhere at 
any time. During the past 30 years many other manufacturers have attempted 
to copy this famous trumpet bere but constant improvement by Conn research 
has kept it at the top, in a class by itself. You'll be glad to know that the 228 


\ 
\\ toddy is finer than ever and can now be obtained from your Conn dealer. 
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“WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BAND INSTRUMENTS" 








Patented Clickless Crystee! Valves are used on Conn instruments : 
exclusively...are “smooth as crystal and hard ag steel.” Better 
fitting, easier working, longer wearing than ordinary valves. ’ 


To constantly improve metals for trampets Conn uses latest sci- 
entific tools, such as $10,000 spectroscope which detects metals in 
an alloy in as small amounts as one part in one million. 


Photo of actual master steel mandrels used to form the famous 
22B mouthpipe and bell. These two mandrels are priceless, repre- 
aenting the accumulated experience of years of trumpet making. 





